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(Concluded from p.276.) 


ac E were next conducted to 
all the interesting places 
which respected our Savieur previously 
to his death ; such as the spot where 
he was confined before his trial and 
condemnation ; that where he was 
scourged, and the crown of thorns 
placed on his head ; that where he 
was nailed to the cross, &c. We 
saw the fissure in the rock which was 
rent by the earthquake at the time he 
gave up the ghost, together with the 
lace where the soldiers cast lots for 
fis garments, and the spot where his 
body was embalmed, 

‘* The whole of this very extensive 
building, in which the Greeks, La- 
tins, Armenians, and Copts, have 
each respectively a chapel, stands on 
Mount Calvary. We visited each of 
these chapels. Near to that which was 
built by St. Helena, the mother of 
Constantine the great, in commemo- 
ration of the finding of the cross on 
which our Saviour was crucified, we 

Vou, II. 


saw the cavern which was formerly 
the grand reservoir of water that con- 
tained the cross, In the middle of the 
Greek chapel stands a marble basin 
fixed onthe ground, which the Greek 
priests told us was not only placed in 
the centre of the pile of buildings, but 
in the centre of the universe: this 
beautiful chapel is built of yellow and 
white marble, and several of the co- 
Jumns are of verd antique. We next 
proceeded to the chapel where Mary 
visited Jesus, the pavement of which 
js of beautiful marble, inlaid and or- 
namented with much taste. In the 
course of our inquiries, we saw the 
tomb of Baldwin, governor of Jeru- 
salem, who was killed during the 
crusades. 

‘“* The beauty and grandeur of 
these buildings do great credit to the 
age in which they were executed. Over 
the gate which led us to the elegant 
structure erected by the order of St. 
Helena, in which the holy sepulchre 
and the memorable spots I have no- 
ticed above are enclosed, we saw the 
vestiges of several pieces of fine sculp= 
ture, together with a considérable 
number of marble and granite co- 
lumns of the Corinthian order, and 
other architectural decorations. 

*¢ The Greek and Armenian priests 
entertained us with coffee and sherbet 
in their respective chapels. They told 
us, that after the French had landed 


in Egypt, the Turks had, on 2 plea, 


of suspicion that the monks in gene- 
ral were Not entire strangers to the 
plans and intentions of the enemy, 
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searched their monasteries for arms, 
papers, and other concealed effects, 
and had obliged them to seek refuge 
in the building over the holy sepul- 
chre: they had there threatened to 
bring cannon against them, and put 
them to death, in case they should 
refuse to open the door of the build- 
ing, and surremler themselves. In 
this alarming crisis they were provi- 
dentially saved by a Turkish santon, 
or fanatic, who took his station on 
an elevated part of the city, and there 
harangued the Musselmen in behalf 
of the ministers of the christian gos- 
pel, reminding them that, having 
searched their monasteries, they had 
neither found arms nor any other ob- 
ject which could lead to suspicion, and 
recommending them to desist, and 
permit the unfoitunate priests to re- 
turn to their convents: the effect of 
this exliortation was, that the multi- 
tude laid aside their sanguinary pur- 
suit, and the monks were permitted 
to return quietly to their homes. They 
were not ungrateful for their delive- 
rance, but collected a considerable 
sum of money for the santon, which 
he, with great delicacy, refused. 

*¢ On our return we dined at the 
convent with the holy fathers, and 

roceeded afterwards to the general's 
Cazing, where the visit of the Muf- 
ti, who came thither to pay his re- 
spects, was shortly after announced. 
This personage, who seemed to carry 
terror and dismay in-his countenance, 
told us, that it was impossible Jeru- 
salem should ever be taken, as there 
were seventy thousand prophets on the 
other side of the Dead Sea ready to 
come forward for its protection and 
defence. He also declared to us, that 
it was recorded in the sacred writings 
that the Engtish and Turks had been 
friends for more than a_ thousand 
years. He was not only supreme of 
the church, but held the office of ca- 
di, or judge. 

*¢ On his departure we returned the 
visits of the Greek and Armenian 
clergy. The Armenian church, a 
fine and elegant structure, was orna- 
mented by several good scriptural 
paintings. The fathers pointed out 
to us the spot where the head of St. 
James was deposited, after he had 
been decapitated at Caissa. 

‘© We rose at five in the morning 
ef the 18th, and went to the clrapel, 


where mass was performing. We 
breakfasted shortly after, and at seven 
o'clock left Jerusalem, on our way to 
Bethlem, accompanied by the superi- 
or and several of the monks belonging 
to the Latin convent, in which we 
had taken up our residence. On our 
quitting the city we passed Mount 
Sion, on which the walls of the city 
are partly built, and which is separat. 
ed by a valley from the hill where Ju- 
das Iscariot sold Jesus for thirty pie- 
ces of money: the road winds over a 
part of this hill. After an hour's 
journey we reached a convent built by 
St. Helena, fiom whence we had a 
view of Bethlem, the road leading to 
which is extremely rocky, and of a 
very dreary appearance. On approach- 
ing, the Dead Sea was in our view. 
Bethlem stands on a lofty mountain, 
the soilof which abounds in chalk and 
marl. The inhabitants came out to 
welcome us on the road ; and this was 
done by the women by a most hidecus. 
shrieking noise, accompanied by ges~ 
tures and distortions which it would 
-be difficult to describe. On our pas- 
sage through the streets the houses 
were thronged with people. 

«© As we approached the convent, 
in which we were received with great 
hospitality, we passed beneath the ru- 
ins of an ancient gateway, and after- 
wards entered a lofty building, erect- 
ed by St. Helena, anciently styled the 
temple, but uow the convent, of St. 
Catherine. It is ornamented with at 
least fifty lofty and beautiful columns 
of marble, of the Corinthian order, 
and has on its walls the remains of 
several fine paintings, in fresco, of 
scriptural subjects, representing the 
apostles, patriarchs, &e, The beauty 
and symmetry of the temple have been 
in some measure destroyed by a por- 
tion of it, which they have converted 
into a chapel, having becn divided off 
by the Greeks, who received permis- 
sion from the Turks to do so, on their 
consenting to pay an annual contri- 
bution. j 

‘* After having partaken of an ex- 
cellent breakfast, provided by the su- 
perior of the convent, we went to see 
the three surprising basins built by 
Solomon, near to which he is said te 
have spent much of his time. 

‘© The pools, or basins, of Solo- 
mon are three in number, and situat- 
ed in a sloping hollow of the moun- 
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tain, one above another; so that the 
waters of the uppermost descend into 
the second, and those of the second 
into the third; their figure is quadran- 
gular ; the breadth is nearly the same 
in all, amounting to between eighty 
and ninety paces; in their length thy 
differ, the Est being about one hun- 
dred and sixty paces long, the second 
two hundred, and the third two hun- 
dred and twenty ; the depth of each is 
considerable. They are lined with 
stone, yar we and in a tolerable 
state of repair ; they contained, how- 
ever, but little water when J visited 
them. 

«¢ The monks by whom we were 
accompanied considered these pools, 
or basins, as one of the greatest anti- 
quities in the country. 

“© They are distant two hours jour- 
ney from Bethlem; and the road 
which leads to them, consisting entire- 
ly of rocks, is almost impracticable. 
These basins supplied the inhabitants 
of Bethlem and Jerusalem with water, 
by means of aqueducts, which appear- 
ed, however, at the time of our visit, 
to be out of repair. In the vicinity 
of the pools we noticed a Turkish 
fort ; and, not far from it, the source, 
or spring, by which the basins are 
supplied with water, as well as by the 
rains which occasionally fall upon the 
neighbouring mountains during the 
winter season. 

** In returning, we passed through 
a valley, in which was a garden, en- 
titled the garden of Solomon : its irri- 
gation having been favoured by the 
water which at times issues from the 
rocks above into the valley, the vege- 
tables it contained had a very promis- 
ing appearance. We saw in the valley 
the ruin also of a building, which, we 
were told, had been inhabited by $o- 
lomon’s concubines. 

*€ On approaching Bethlem the 
general made a aber of the town: 
and we found, on our arrival, a sump- 
tuous dinner prepared for us at the 
convent. After this repast we visited 
the birth-place of our Saviour, a deep 
cavern hewn out of the solid rock, and 
lighted up by a considerable number 
ot lamps, in which the manger was, 
as well as every other interesting par- 
ticular, pointed out to us. The 
manger was, for the same reason as 
the sepulchre, cased over with marble, 
to prevent the pilgrims from mutilat- 


ing it, and carrying off with them 
fragments of such precious relics, We 
were afterwards conducted to a varie- 
vy of memorable spots, and, among 
them, to the deep and immensely large 
cistern into which the bodies of the 
infants murdered by command of He- 
rod were thrown. Near to this cistern 
the tomb of St. Jerome was situated. 

*¢ The convent of St. Catherine, in 
which at one time twenty monks re- 
sided, but the number of whom was 
now reduced to eight, and the Greek 
and Armenian convents, being all of 
them within the same walls and en- 
closure, so as to Constitute one large 
and entire building only, ail the ever 
memorable places within Bethlem, 
which the sacred writings have re- 
corded, are in this way built over and 
preserved. 

‘* The inhabitants of Bethlem con- 
sist, for the greater part, of Greeks, 
Armenians, and Arabs, converted to 
christianity : among its population 
but few Turks are to be found. ‘The 
dress of the men, like that of the neigh- 
bouring peasants, is extremely simple, 
and consists of a long white chemise, 
or frock, with a girdle fastened round 
the waist : very few of the poorer sort, 
whether males or females, wear shoes, 
The women are dressed jn a blue che- 
mise, with a cotton belt, or girdle, 
aud cover the head with a long white 
veil, which flows loosely down the 
back : their complexion is very dark, 
approaching almost to black: they 
are very laborious, and submit to eve- 
ry description of drudgery : they are 
betrothed as soon as they come into 
the world, and marry at the early age 
of twelve years. 

** Bethlem, standing on an emi- 
nence and ona chalky soil, is justly 
considered by the inhabitants as pos- 
sessing a very salubyious air; in proof 
of which I observed but few among 
them who had a sickly appearance : 
there were indeed some cases of op- 
thalmia, but very tare. The sides of 
the mountain on which this town is si- 
tuated were, as well as the summit, 
interspersed with fine vineyards, bank- 


ed in with stones, which must have, 


cost a prodigious labour to the culti- 
vators: the grapes they yielded were 
remarkably large, and finely flavoured. 
In addition to these we saw figs, 
pomegranates, and an abundance of 
olives, on which fruits the inhabi- 
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tants, in a great measure, subsist. 
In the vallies some corn is produced, 
and the bread made from it is of an 
excellent quality. The dews, which 
fall in great abundance, are highly 
favourable to the vegetation in gene- 
ral. 

«© As we had to return, in the af- 
ternoon, the visits of the Greek and 
Armenian patriarchs, it was somewhat 
late before we quitted Bethlem, inso- 
much that we did not reach our con- 
vent at Jerusalem until seven in the 
evening. I brought away with me 
from the former of these places seve- 
ral chaplets, or strings of beads, made 
from a fruit brought from Mecca, 
dyed of a red colour, and crosses, and 
other trinkets, made from a pearl- 
oyster, which the inhabitants procure 
from the Red Sea, and which they 
manufacture into these curious articles 
with great address. 

«© On the roth, at eleven in the 
morning, we left the convent at Je- 
rusalym, on our way to the Mount of 
Olives, situated at about a mile’s dis- 
tance from the walls of the city. Our 
attention was then directed to the se- 
pulchres of the kings, which «the 
monks consider as the third wonder in 
that part of the world, To inspect 
them, we entered at the eat side, 
through an opening cut out of the so- 
lid rock, which brought us into a 
spacious court of about forty paces 
square, cut down into the rock, with 
which it is encompassed instead of 
walls. On the south side of this court 
there is a portico, nine paces Jong and 
about four broad, in like manner hewn 
out of the natural rock: it has a kind 
of architrave running along its front, 
and although time has certainly de- 
prived it of some of its beauties, yet 
it still exhibits the remains of excellent 
sculpture of flowers, Fruits, &c. On 
the left hand, within this portico, we 
entered a small aperture upon our 
knees and hands: the passage was be- 
come difficult on account of the accu- 
mulation of rubbish coliected at its 
mouth. 

*¢ We reached at the commence- 
ment a large square chamber, cut 
with great neatuess and exactness out 
of the solidrock. From this chamber 

we entered a second, which led to se- 
veral more, five or six in all, one 
within the other, nearly of the same 
description as the first, except that in 





the interior chambers there were ni- 
ches, or sepulchres for the reception 
of the dead. Each of these caverns, 
or chambers, had niches for four, six, 
or eight, bodies. The mutilated por- 
tions of the sarcophagi, ornamented 
with fine sculpture, lay scattered up- 
on the ground, as well as the frag- 
ments of the stone doors by which 
these chambers had been anciently 
closed. 

‘* The lid of one of the sarcophagi, 
seven feet in length, having on it 
grapes, leaves, agorns, and various 
other devices, very beautifully sculp- 
tured, was in an entire state. 

*¢ A deor of one of the chambers 
was still hanging. It consisted of a 
mass of solid stone, resembling the 
rock itself, of about six inches in 
thickness, but in size less than an or- 
dinary door: it turned wpon two hin- 
ges, contrived in the manner of axles. 
These hinges were of the same entire 
piece of stone with the door, and were 
received into two holes of the immove- 
able rock, one at the top, the other 
at the bottom. 

*’ In some of these chambers the 
dead bodies were laid upon benches of 
stone; others had sepulchres cut in 
the form of ovens. In the different 
chambers which I entered I imagine 
from forty to fifty bodies might have 
been deposited. Whether the kings 
of Israel or of Judah, or any other 
kings, were the constructors of them, 
they have certainly been contrived 
with infinite ingenuity, and completed 
with immense labour. 

** Having withdrawn from. these 
interesting mausolei, or caverns, we 
proceeded to the sepulchres of the vir- 
gin Mary, of her mother, and of Jo- 
seph, all of them situated in the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and over which was 
erected a large stone building, re- 
constructed by the Armenians about 
forty years before. It was in the vi- 
cinity of this spot that St. Stephen 
was stoned. To reach the sepulchres, 
which were in the inferior part of a 
caverng dug trom the solid rock, we 
had to descend a flight of forty-eight 
steps. The virgin’s sepulchre was 
lighted by lamps, which were con- 
Stantly kept burning at the joint ex- 
pence of the Greeks, Armenians, and 
Copts. I brought away with me 
several small pieces of rock, cut in 
squares, which the inhabitants take 
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care to provide for the gratification 
of the curious traveller. Contiguous 
to the building erected over the sepul- 
chres we entered a cave, in which our 
Saviour is said to have sweated blood. 
The monks by whom we were accom- 
panied pointed out to us several larges 
and apparently ancient, olive-treess 
which, they assured us, were in exis- 
teuce in the time of our Saviour, and 
which stood in front of the building. 
We did not presume to question their 
erudition on this point of natural his- 
tory ; but could not help admiring the 
attention they bestowed on them, in 
encompassing their roots by stones, 
and filling up the cavities of their de- 
cayed trunks with the same materials, 
for their better preservation. 

** On our quitting this spot we 
went to the Mount of Olives, a very 
steep hill, on. the east side of Jerusa- 
Jem, the valley of Jehoshaphat lying 
between the mount and city. Onour 
reaching its summit we were conduct- 
ed to a small circular building, in 
which the reverend fathers pointed out 
to us the impression of our Saviour’s 
foot ina stone, when he ascended in- 
to heaven. The christian inhabitants, 
when they visit the Mount of Olives, 
do not content themselves with salut- 
ing this cavity in the stone, but also 
tub on it the fragments of marble ta- 
ken from the rock beneath, at the se- 
pulchre of the blessed virgin. The 
small building erected over the place 
of ascension is contiguous to a Turk- 
ish mosque, and is in the possession 
of the Turks, who derive a profit 
from showing its contents; and who 
also subject the christians to an annual 
contribution for a permission to offi- 
ciate within it, according to their ri- 
tual, on ascension-day, At the dis- 
tance of about an hundred yards from 
the mosque is the spot where the angel 
appeared to Jesus, warning him to as- 
cend, as his place was not on earth, 
but above; and where the apostles 
were assembled at the moment of his 
ascension, From the mosque itself 
we had a fine and commanding view 
of Jerusalem, Mount Sion, and the 
Dead Sea. 

*¢ In descending the mountain, and 
in passing afterwards through the val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat, we passed to the 
right ot the place where the body of 
the prophet Isaiah was severed into 
two parts. In ascending Mount Sion 


we saw, on the acclivity of an oppo- 
site mountain, a building erected on 
the spot where Judas Iscariot betrayed 
Jesus for thirty pieces of silver, On 
reaching the summit of the mount, 
a church and a convent, belonging to 
the Armenians, were pointed out to 
us, situated ata small distance from 
the entrance-gate leading to the back 
part of the city: it was there, the 
monks informed us,‘ that the cock 
crew when Peter denied Christ. With- 
out the city walls, and on Mount Si- 
on, there is a Turkish mosque stand- 
ing on the ground where king David 
was buried, and where our Saviour 
instituted the Lord’s supper. 

‘© We returned to Jerusalem, and, 
having partaken of a good dinner at 
the convent, paid an evening's visit 
to the Mufti, who received us with 
much hospitality and politeness, and 
who expressed his wish that we would 
spend dnother day in the holy city, in 
order that he might entertain us in a 
suitable manner ; we had, however, 
made our arrangements to set out on 
the following morning, on our return 
to Jaffa. 

‘* Having accordingly made an 
early breakfast at the convent, we left 
Jerusalem at eight in the morning of 
the zoth. Our plan was, to halt at 
St. Jerome in the evening ; to proceed 
to Ramla on the following day; and 
to reach Jaffa on the third: On our 
way to the village of St. John, distant 
three hours journey from Jerusalem, a 
fine building, styled the convent of 
St Helena, was pointed out to us, as 
having been built by that empress on 
the spot whence the timber was taken 
for our Saviour’scross. In the village 
itself, the birth-place of St. John the 
Baptist, there is also a convent. We 
arrived there at eleven o'clock, and; 
having entered the church, were di- 
rected to the spot where St. John was 
born, and which is constantly lighted 
up by lamps. The church is very 
neatly decorated, and is ornamented 
by several good pictures. 

‘© The inhabitants of St. John are 
a mixture of Turks and Arabs, the 
former of whom are by far ‘the most 
numerous. “They were, at the time 
of our visit, as well as two other 
neighbouring villages, in a hostile 
state to Mahomed Pacha, who, not 
content with having levied the custo- 
mary annual avanias, or tributes, had 
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endeavoured to exact heavy contribu- 
tions, which they had neither the will 
nor the capacity to pay. They had 
accordingly assembled, and had sworn, 
laying their swords across, which with 
them adds great solemnity to the pro- 
testation, that they would preferdeath 
to a submission to any demand which 
should exceed the customary amount 
of their contributions, In the vicinity 
of this village there are several fine 
vineyards, and other spots in excellent 
cultivation. 

** After having taken the necessary 
refreshments we .quitted St. John at 
two in the afternoon, on our way to 
St. Jerome ; on our approaching which 
place we were met by the Arab sheick, 
and a considerable number of his peo- 
ple, who had eome out to welcome us 
and pay their respects. On oor arri- 
val, at half past four o’clock, we were 
conducted to a house which had been 
prepared for our reception ; and, hav- 
wg brought with us cold provisions, 
we soon found ourselves at our ease, 

** Shortly after we had reached the 
village, the inhabitants, who were 
equally refractory with those of St, 
John, were thrown into great confu- 
sion and alarm by the rumour that the 
troops of Mahomed Pacha were ap- 
proaching: instantly both men and 
women fled to an adjoining post, situ- 
ated ona lofty mountain, very difficult 
of access, and equally hazaidous to an 
enemy who should meditate an attack. 
They there waited further intelligence 
respecting the advances of the redoubt- 
ed pacha. 

*¢ On aur rising at four in the morn- 
ing of the 21st there way a very con- 
siderable fall of dew, which, in this 
country, where the rains occur so sel- 
dom, is in a manner indispensable to 
the vegetation. We were told at Je- 
rusalem that rain had not fallen there 
during nine months. 

‘¢ The vineyards about St. Jerome, 
cultivated in terraces, or, in other 
words, banked in with stones to pre- 
vent the escape of the soil and mois- 
ture, had a very promising appear- 
ance. We left that place about seven 
o'clock, to proceed to Ramla, and 
took a route over the mountains, infi- 
nitely more agreeable and commodi- 
ous tothe traveller than that by which 
we had passed on our way to Jerusa- 
lem. We arrived about eleven o'clock 
atthe village of Caissa, where we had 


breakfasted when we first proceeded 
on our journey, the day after our de- 
parture from Jaffa ; and, having halt- 
ed to take refreshments, pursued our 
way to Ramla, which we reached at 
two in the afternoon, fixing our resi- 
dence, as before, at the Latin con- 
vent. 

*¢ Ramla, the ancient Arimathea 
of the sacred writings, is well known 
as the residence of Joseph, the rich 
man and disciple, who went to Pon- 
tius Pilate to beg the body of Jesus, 
which having obtained, he, in con- 
cert with Nicodemus, took it down, 
and wrapped it in linen clothes, with 
spices, alter the manner of the Jews, 
depositing it in a sepulchre, hewn out 
of the rock, which had been prepared 
for himself. The view of the town, 
from the side at which we entered on 
this latter occasion, was extremely 
picturesque and beautifal. It is situ- 
ated on the confine of a rich and ex- 
tensive plain, the luxuriant soil of 
which is capable of producing what- 
ever is essential to the subsistence of 
man. We saw several plantations of 
the dourra, or Indian corn, together 
with vineyards, gardens containing 
fruits and vegetables, and fields of 
cotton. The numerous olive-trees 
without the town, and the date-trees 
interspersed between the buildings, 
furnished a most agreeable picture. 

‘© The pavement of the streets of 
Ramla ts intermixed with portions of 
marble; and the houses being partly 
buiit of that material, which is here 
of a yellowish cast, and partly of 
stone, with the addition of domes and 
terraces, have a very neat and agree- 
able appearance, when viewed from 
an elevated situation. 

‘© We were told by the reverend 
fathers belonging to our convent that 
the mountain which is contiguous to 
the Dead Sea exudes a bituminous 
matter, with which the sea itself is 
occasionally overspread. They pro- 
duced a specimen of this substance, 
which had the appearance of common 
pitch. I do not wish to accuse them 
of dealing in the marvellous, but they 
surprised us rot a little when, ia 
speaking of the noxious quality of the 
air in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, 
they asserted, that notwithstanding 
the fruits and vegetables which grew 
there were very fine in appearance, 
they were destitute of all flavour; 
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and that the oranges, in particular, 
instead of containing a pleasant and 
refreshing juice, were filled with a ci- 
neritious matter. The superior as- 
sured us, that he had sent several of 
these oranges to Europe, as a curio- 
sity. 

“© Several fine refreshing showers 
having fallen during the night, we 
had a very cool and agreeable ride 
from Ramla, which we Icft at eight 
in the morning of the 22d, and reach- 
ed the camp at Jaffa about eleven 
o'clock, 

“* On our return from Jerusalem 
we fell in with the Greek priests whom 
I have already mentioned as having 
been on their way to Ramla, to obey 
a requisition of Mahomet Pacha, with 
whom, we were now told, they had 
purchased their peace, by consenting 
to pay a fine of five hundred purses, 
each containing the same number of 
piastres. This reconciliation having 
been effected, they were joyfully re- 
turning tothe holy city. 

“* Our excursion thither was at- 
tended by a singular circumstance, 
namely, that our party, comprehend- 
ing the escort and attendants, was 


-made up of eight different nations, 


English, Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, 
Armenians, Turks, Copts, and 
Arabs.”” p. 173. " 

Grand Cairo is thus described. 

“© Grand Cairo, the capital of 
Egypt, is by the Arabs called Mesr, 
or Messer, and has also been denomi- 
nated, in the language of the country, 
Kahira. It is situated beneath Mount 
Mokattam, tothe foot of which it 
reaches, on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, from which it is nearly a mile 
distant, and is surrounded by a wall, 
the circumference of which may be 
computed at about three leagues. 

‘© The castle, or citadel, stands on 
the most elevated part of the town, 
under Mount Mokattam, which, in 
the Arabic tongue, is called Gibbel 
Girgis. It is conjectured by some to 
have been built by Salah Edden, a 
sultan of Egypt, seventeen centuries 
ago; while otheis carry back its anti- 
quity toa still more remote period, to 
the flourishing period of ancientGreece, 
and conjecture it to have constituted 
a part of the Egyptian Babylon. It 
comprehends a very large space of 

round, aad contains many ruinous 
Aer sal a part of which formerly 


boasted a considerable share of splen- 
dour, having been inhabited by the 
sultans of Egypt. Prior to the inva- 
sion of Egypt by the French, the pa- 
cha of Cairo resided in a palace, now 
in a very ruinous condition, within 
the citadel ; and, independently of the 
quarter occupied by him, his guards, 
suite, corps of Janissaries, and Assafs, 
had distinct portions of the buildings 
assigned to them. 

“© However formidable this citadel 
may be to the inhabitants of Cairo, its 
position would be by no means ad- 
vantageous in the case of a regulag 
siege, since it is so completely com- 
manded by Mount Mokattam, that 
an experienced enemy from without 
would have every advantage over the 
besieged inhabitants. 

‘© The walls of the citadel, which 
have been suffered in a great measure 
to fall into decay, are in general lofty, 
and appear to have been well built: 
in many parts they were repaired, for- 
tified, and new modelled, by the 
French, whose principal aim seems to 
have been a perfect command of the 
town, which, in its present state, it 
possesses in a sufficient degree to over- 
awe the inhabitants in all cases of po- 
pular tumult and commotion. 

*¢ For the further defence of Cairo, 
to which they deservedly attached a 
very particular importance, the French 
constructed several small forts and 
block-hou-es on the different com- 
manding mounds of rubbish by which 
that city is every where surrounded. 
They also formed lines which extend- 
ed fron: Grand Cairo to the Nile, in- 
closing Boulac on the north side; 
and, to tke southward, converted the 
aqueduct into a wall of defence, reach- 
ing from the river side to the walls of 
Cairo. 

‘© On the islands of Roudah and 
Lazaretta several small works were 
thrown up; and on the approach of 
the British army several vessels were 
sunk in such a manner as to forma 
boom, extending across the Nile, from 
the island of Lazaretta to the village 
of Embaba. In addition to these de- 
fences, the house of Ibrahim Bey, si- 
tuated on the eastern bank of the Nile, 
was converted into a small fort, and 
the village of Giza surrounded bya 
wall, with several fletches thrown out 
in ea(th-works, and palisadoed. 

“ Within the citadel of Cairo there 
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fs a mint, in which gold and silver 
monies, having on them the stamp of 
the city, are coined. In Egypt, as 
well as in Turkey, the latter of these 
coins are so much debased that the 
proportion of silver contained in them 
does not exceed twenty-five per 
eent. 

** The streets of Cairo are extreme- 
ly narrow, and winding in their direc- 
tion ; being at the same time unpaved, 
the stranger who passesthrough them 
Jabours under. many difficulties, and, 
in consequence of their great intricacy, 
is frequently obliged to have recourse 
to a guide: their very contracted 
breadth has, however, this conveni- 
ence, thatit affords to the inhabitants 
an almost continual shade, which, in 
a climate like that of Egypt, where 
the sun's rays shed so intense and 
scorching a heat, cannot be otherwise 
than highly acceptable : they are ren- 
dered still more cool and agreeable by 
being frequently, in the course of the 
day, sprinkled, with water; and in 
this way the dust, which, when dry, 
is converted into so fine and impalpa- 
ble a powder as to be raised into the 
air by the smallest puff of wind, is 
laid, and arrested in its progress. One 
of the greatest annoyances to which 
persons on foot can be subjected is 
thus in a great measure removed. 

* The houses of Cairo are lofty, 
and provided with flat roofs, or terra- 
ces, the walls of the lower story being 
constructed of a whitish stone, brought 
from the neighbouring mountain: the 
upper stories are built of wood, with 
the windows projecting into the street, 
and latticed, ‘The projection is fre- 
quently carried to such an excess, that 
the opposite windows of the houses 
on each side of the street nearly touch 
each other. . 

‘© Within, the apartments of the 
principal houses are large and commo- 
dious, and have a capacious opening 
facing the north, which serves asa 
ventilator, and allows a constant cur- 
rent of air to pass through the dwel- 
ling. Inthe houses inhabited by the 
beys, and by the more opulent of the 
merchants, there are handsome foun- 
tains, which are constantly playing : 
this is considered as one of the greai- 
est luxuries that can be enjoyed with- 
in doors, The floors are of stone, 
and are usually decorated with mosaic 
work, ‘executed with much taste and 
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Wittman's Travels in Egypt, §c. 


neatness. The furniture is much the 
same as that employed in Turkey, 
and consists principally of sofas and 
carpets. 

“¢ The great and the wealthy usu- 
ally repose on a sofa, in the calm en- 
joyment of all the pomp and luxury 
of the east, smoking until sun-set, 
and taking between meals their coffee, 
sherbet, é&c. while the numerous class 
of the indigent inhabitants toil un- 
ceasingly, without a shelter from the 
scorching rays of the sun, and still 
appear cheerful and contented with a 
scanty. meal. This description of peo 
ple, indeed, live extremely hard, have 
scarcely a sufficiency of clothing to 
hide their nakedness, and sleep and 
herd with their animals, in filth and 
wretchedness. 

‘© The palaces of the beys are very 
capacious, and are surrounded by 
high walls, with a wide entrance, but 
without windows, exteriorly at least, 
on the ground floor, Many of them 
were in a ruinous state at the time of 
our arrival at Cairo, having been 
partly demolished by the French, to- 
gether with nearly the whole of. one 
of the sides of a large square, called 
Ezbekier. 

“© The mosques occupy at Cairo 
large spaces of ground, and are very 
numerous: their minarets have a fine 
appearance from a distance, but the 
mosques themselves are much inferior 
to those of Constantinople. 

“© The length of the city, from 
north to south, is about a league and 
a half, and its breadth nearly a league, 
It is provided with several gates, or 
entrances, the principal one of which, 
leading ina northern direction towards 
Syria, is called Babel Nasser. On 
entering the city by this gate, the 
traveller finds himself in along and 
narrow street, which, as it is one of 
those more particularly appropriated 
to commerce, is very populous, and 
constantly thronged with passengers : 
it contains many bazars, orshops, fit- 
ted up for the different trades and 
professions, and which are not ill sup- 
plied with the commodities and manu- 
factures of the country, as well as 
with those imported from Europe. In 
this street, and in several others which 
are respectably inhabited, a kind of 
wooden chandeliers are suspended ‘in 
the centre, at a convenient height, to 
be employed in the illuminations 
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which take place on the celebration 
of the different festivals. 

** Each of the coffee-houses of Cai- 
ro is frequented by a recitet of extem- 
poraneous verses, or perhaps by seve- 
ral. By contributing to the amuse- 
ment of the company, these improvi- 
siatori collect small sums to relieve 
their necessities, which, as their sole 
dependence is placed on the skill they 
have acquired in the recital of their 
impromptus, are of the most urgent 
kind. Accordingly, they are to be 
met with, not only in the coffee-hou- 
ses, but on the best frequented roads, 
in the most impoverished and abject 
condition, frequently with a cap of 
rushes on the head, asa distinctive 
mark of their vocation. They there 
lay the passengers under contribution, 
by the recital of verses in their praise, 
which, notwithstanding those whom 
they accost are utterly unknown to 
them, are certain to be filled with the 
most fulsome adulation. 

«© It was impossible for me to form 
an accurate idea of the population of 
Cairo, which I was, however, led to 
think very considerable. This opi- 
nion was probably in some measure 
influenced by the narrowness of thie 
streets, which occasions them to be 
almost constantly crowded with pas- 
sengers, It is proper to state, how- 
ever, that there are in that city very 
large areas, or spaces of ground, un- 
occupied, independently of the very 
extensive openings which surround the 
mosques, the houses of the beys, and 
the public buildings. Any inference 
I could draw on this head from the 
mortality which took place during my 
stay there would be very uncertain. 

*€ I could not learn that there are 
any wells of fresh water at Cairo, 
with the exception of one in the cita- 
del, which boasts a considerable de- 
gree of antiquity, and is very curious 
in its Construction : its origin is car- 
ried back to the reign ot the caliph 
Salah-ed-din, whose name properly 
signifies Joseph ; and it is reasonable 
to suppose that it has received from 
this circumstance the denomination of 
Joseph's well, rather than that it was 
named, as some have supposed, after 
the patriarch Joseph, the reputed fa- 
ther of our Saviour. Within the ci- 
tadel there is a very extensive building, 
which, as it is conjectured to have 
been formerly the residence of the ca- 
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liph Joseph, or Salah-ed din, is called 
Joseph’s palace, and contains several 
vestiges of its ancient splendour: one 
upaitment, in particular, is ornas 
mented with beautiful mosaic work, 
but this room is at present converted 
into a cloth manufactory : it leads in- 
to another apartment, the cieling of 
which was formerly embellished with 
paintings in fresco. What renders 
the remote antiquity of rhis palace, 
which has been without doubt the re- 
sidence of the caliphs of Egypt, un- 
questionable, is, that the names of 
the ancient monarchs of Egypt are en- 
graven on its walls, in characters 
which leave no uncertainty as to the 
time of their being wrought. 

‘© To return to Joseph's well. It 
is in depth no less than two hundred 
and and eighty English feet, and in 
circumference forty, with a winding 
gallery, by which the men and cattle 
employed to procure the water ascend 
and descend at pleasure. - Both the 
well and the gallery leading to it are 
hewn out of the solid rock, an under- 
taking which could not have been ac- 
complished without a considerable 
share of labour and difficulty, not- 
withstanding the substance of the rock 
consists in that part of a calcareous 
stone, which is not of the hardest tex- 
ture. The water, which is brackish, 
is drawn up by the means of large 
wheels, to which earthen vases are 
fastened, and which are worked by 
oxen and buffaloes. The vases empty 
themselves into a trough, where the 
water is collected for the various pur- 
poses for which it is destined. 

«© The inhabitants of Cairo are al- 
so supplied with water from the Nile, 
and in this way employment is found 
for a considerable number of men, 
who bring it into the city in leathern 
skins made water tight, and thrown 
across the back of camels and asses, 
The women and children of the poor- 
er classes, who cannot afford to pur 
chase the water thus procured, al- 
though it is sold at a very cheap rate, 
repair to the river to seck their supply, 
which they carry on the head, in 
large earthen pitchers, with great ease 
and dexterity, and, in some instances, 
with a considerable portion of grace. 

‘© The inhabitants of Grand Cairo, 
like those of the other cities and towns 
of Egypt, area mixture of Arabs, 
Copts, or ancient Egyptians, Greeks, 
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Armenians, Turks, and Mamelukes. 
The Arabs are considered as by far 
the most numerous class, which is in- 
deed the case in every part of Egypt. 
The number of the christian residents 
is very inconsiderable. Arabic, which 
is the language of the country, is al- 
most exclusively spoken at Cairo, the 
Copts, the aborigines of Egypt, hav- 
ing through disuse almost entirely lost 
their own ianguage. It is true that 
their priests, in the performance of 
the mass and other religious ceremo- 
nies, employ Coptic books, but I 
was assured by several of the inhabi- 
tants of Cairo, on whose testimony I 
could rely, that they are not in gene- 
ral acquainted with the language. 

“© The Arab inhabitants of Cairo 
are a very active race, well propor- 
tioned, and of a slender make. In all 
the laborious occupations the females 
of the inferior class take an active 
part, and have a dark, sallow, com- 
plexion, with features calculated to 
excite disgust. They marry when 
very young, and have a numerous 
offspring, but their wretched condi- 
tion of life exposes their children toa 
great mortality : the appearance of the 
latter, and indeed of the newly born 
infants, is truly distressing : the coun- 
tenance is sallow, flaccid, and of a 
cadaverous hue, and the eyes affected 
by opthalmia, to which disease they 
are subject from their earliest infancy ; 
they are also much exposed to mesen- 
teric enlargements. The children 
even of the superior classes of Euro- 
peans, such as merchants, settled at 
Cairo, have a pallid and sickly ap- 
pearance, and are reared with great 
difficulty. In general, the young are 
swept off in great numbers by the 
small-pox. The frequency indeed of 
discase, and the great mortality which 
commonly prevails among the lower 
classes of the inhabitants, are unques. 
tionably to be ascribed to the very fil- 
thy state in which they live, and to 
the want of a proper nourishment, 
which latter cause affects more parti- 
cularly the tender condition of the 
infants. 

‘* The parade which attends the 
marriage ceremonies at Cairo I have 
already attempted to describe. The 
Mahomedans take one or several wives, 
according to their condition, and, the 
cucumstances in which they are 
placed. 
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«« The dress of the men belonging 
to the lower class of Arabs consists of 
a blue cotton chemise, with a broad 
leathern belt fastened round the loins, 
and a white or Coloured shaw] twisted 
round the head in the form of a tur- 
ban: they wear neither shoes nor 
stockings. Their Sheicks havea Jarge 
blue checquered, or plaid, handker- 
chief, which hangs loosely down from 
one of the shoulders, and wear slippers 
on the feet. 

«© The dress of the women of the 
same class is equally simple, consist- 
ing also of along blue chemise, with- 
out either slippers or stockings: a 
piece of black silk answers the purpose 
of a veil so effectually, that scarce any 
part of the face, the eyes excepted, 
can be seen. The eye-lids are black- 
ened with a pigment made of the tes 
selated ore of lead, which, in the 
country, is called alquifoux; and the 
chin is stained of a blue colour, The 
fingers are dyed of a red or deep orange 
colour with the leaves of the henna ; 
and onthe wrists bracelets of coloured 
glass are worn, with large rings on the 
fingers. The ears are ornamented 
with rings, from which pieces of mo- 
ney are oceasionally suspended."’ p. 
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LI. Sermons, composed for Country 
Congregations. By the Rev. Ep- 
wakD Nares, A.M. Rector of 
Biddenden, vo. 400 pages. 75. 
Rivington, 

HE sermons contained in this vo- 
lume are twenty-two, with these 
titles: on the folly of slighting advice 

—on the gocd effects ot religion—sin 

without excuse—on the security aris- 

ing from a religious course of life— 
on the sabbath—catechism—on exam- 
ple—on contentment—on old age— 
on doing what we will with our own 

—a funeral sermon—on the necessity 

of good works—on good works—the, 

folly of mocking at sin—the beati- 
tudes—the good Samaritan—the un- 
just steward—the fourth Sunday in 

Advent—for Christmas-day —com- 

mencement of the year--on the thanks- 

giving-day. The subsequent extract 
will afford an idea of their sentiment 
and composition, 

From the sermon on * contentment” 
take the following extract. 
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*€ Certainly it would seem, that by 
the providence of God this world was 
meant to be full of hazards and difh- 
culties, in order, no doubt, both to 
convince men that there would be an- 
other state of things, and to direct 
their views accordingly ; so that a 
considerate man might well discover 
that, in regard to real happiness, our 
greatest losses here might lead to great 

ain hereafter. St. Paul, himself, 
oe this great lesson in the school 
of Christ : there alone indeed it is to 
be learnt: we have his own declara- 
tions upon this head, couched in terms 
the most plain and intelligible: * I 
have learnt’ (says he) ¢ in whatso- 
ever state Iam therewith to be con- 
tent :, I know both how to be abased 
and how to abound ;: every where, and 
in all things, I am instructed both to 
be full and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need: I can do 
all things throughChrist, whostrength- 
eneth me.” What christianity did en- 
able St. Paul to go through stands 
upon record : he made no vain boast- 
ing: he rather indeed suffered only 
the worst extreme: he was abased, 
but never did abound : he was often 
hungry, seldom full: many times and 
oft did he suffer need, but riches and 
abundance not once fell to his lot: 
yet, tothe day of his death, he re- 
mained faithful to his Lord and Sa- 
viour, and left instructions behind 
him, to excite the same fervour in 
others, None of these are more ear- 
nest and expressive than what accom- 
pany my text: some I have already 
repeated, but there are others worthy 
our especial attention. ‘ The love of 
money says the apostle, (he might 
have said, at once, the love of all 
worldly pleasures) ¢ is the root of all 
evil: which while some have coveted 
after they have erred from the faith, 
and pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows. But thou, O man of 
God, flee these things, and follow 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, 
love, patience, meekness.” But, 
granting that riches may be accumu- 
Jated by fair and upright measures, 
still, looking upon them rather asa 
snare than any positive and lasting 
gain, he thus forewarns the prospe- 
rous and wealthy: ‘Charge them that 
are rich in this world that they be not 
high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
tiches, but in the living God, who 
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giveth us richly all things to enjoy; 
that they do good, that they be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate ; laying up in 
store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that 
they may lay hold on eternal life.* 
Could any language better serve to 
set before us our true and real inte- 
rest? It is not here we are to look 
for gain: € What is aman profited ° 
(saith our blessed Saviour himself) ‘ if 
be gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul?” But the soul is endan- 
gered by ungodliness, and discontent 
isa main bianch of it. We are to 
look to another world for real gain, 
even so entirely as to account death 
itself a gain, merely as removing us 
from the uncertainties of this life to 
the hopes of eternal happiness through 
Christ. In short, the precept itself 
is one of those so clear as scarce to re- 
quire argument, and yet so capable 
of proof as to admit of being set in a 
thousand different lights: but, lest 
all other appeals should fail, the apos- 
tle seemsto have worded it so, as even 
to take advantage of our very foibles; 
for the hope of gain is a most predo- 
minant passion, we all wish for more 
in some way or other ; more wealth, 
or more honour; more health, or 
more ease ; more certainty and more 
security for all we do enjoy. Now the 
gain which godliness with content- 
ment may be said to lead to, embraces 
all these things: the treasures of hea- 
ven, which they will open to us, are 
inexhaustible ; the glories of heaven 
transcending all that we can fancy or 
conceive : sickness hath no place there, 
neither sorrow, nor pain; and all that 
we may attain to, in the realms above, 
so far from being transitory and pe- 
rishable, like the pleasures of this life, 
shall, like the word of God by which 
they are promised to us, endure for 
ever and ever. 

«¢ © Set your affections then on 
things above, not on things on the 
earth!’ Do not withdraw yourselves 
from the honest labours of life: the 
state of society does not admit of it, 
nor does christianity require it; but 
consiter and reflect, even in the midst 
of your busiest occupations, that in 
comparison with the hopes and expec- 
tations of the life to come, they are 
really trifles light asair. It is granted 
you to use the things of this world 
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freely, provided you are careful not to 
abuse them, to the loss and destruc- 
tion of your souls: some things God 
himself has ordained to be indispen- 
sable necessaries of life, and he has 
appointed labour and industry to be 
the means of acquiring them; but 
even these are left still dependent on 
the especial bounty and providence of 
God, for without his favour labour 
may fail of its end, and industry be 
unproductive thereis ever a previous 
step to be taken, which we shall all 
do well tothink of, and meditate up- 
on, ere we engage in any worldly pur- 
suits whatsoever: if the objects we 
have in view are really necessary we 


‘must needs grant that our heavenly 


Father must know that we have need 
of such things; and in all cases of 
this nature our Lord himself has taught 
us how to act: £ Seek ye first’ (says 
he) ‘the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you.’ May this 
then be the guide of all our actions, 
the governing principle of all our un- 
dertakings! it is a pledge of prospe- 
rity and success which cannot fail, for 
it rests on the sure word of God: itis 
indeed the only infallible pledge of 
any man's prosperity; the only clue 
which, leading upwards to the joys of 
heaven, will finally enable us to sur- 
mount the troubles and disquietudes, 
the cares and pains, the wants and 
distresses, the accidents and losses, of 
this mortal life!” p. 158. 


LI. Letters from France. Writ- 
ten by J. Kine, in.the months of 
August, September, and October, 
18023 in which some Occurrences 
are related which are not generally 
known, and many Conjectures may 
be found that seemed so have antici 
pated recent Events. 170 
pages. Jones. 
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WE have lately given our readers 

so many extracts relative to 
France, that we shall be brief on the 
present occasion, The two following 
Jetters will afford a sufficient specimen 
of this curious and truly original pro- 
duction, 


King’s Letters from France. 


6 LETTER XV- 


*¢ Paris, Oct. 13, 1802. 


«€ On the ever memorable roth of 
August, when Louis was attacked at 
the Thuilleries and took refuge in the 
conyention, that fatal refuge that end- 
ed in dethronement and death, Edge- 
worth, so famous for his hazardous 
adherence tothe king, so happy in the 
consolatory ejaculation he uttered 
when the blade dropt on the king’s 
neck, ran to the palace to see if he 
could be of seryice in that turbulent 
moment, but all was a scene of tu- 
mult and carnage: the populace were 
slaughtering the Swiss, dead bodies 
bestrewed the palace-yard, and the 
royal family was fled: disappointed 
and disconsolate, he returned through 
the Rue de l’Echelle: at the foot of 
the fountain that separates it from 
Rue St. Louis he saw a mobdragging 
away a dead body: a lady with di- 
shevelled hair, eyes starting from their 
sockets, and a countenance of wild 
distraction, forced through the crowd 5 
she came to seek an assassinated hus- 
band—the body was hacked and dis- 
figured, but it resembled the adored 
object she sought—she approached it, 
gazed on it, and swooned ; she was 
carried to a coffee-house in the neigh- 
bourhood, there she returned to life, 
and she returned to the body; her 
face, though hagard by anguish, still 
bore traits of recent beauty ; she had 
not yet ascertained what she so much 
dreaded ; she seized the right hand 
and found her wedding ring; instan- 
taneously she sunk on the beloved 
corpse, clung round it, and became 
senseless and motionless; horror-struck, 
the spectators stared, and at last 
would tear her from the dismal sight 5 
they separated her from the body, but 
she had died in the embrace. Here, 
again, is a wonderful instance of sen- 
sibility and love: no susceptibility 
approaches it but the persisting me- 
lancholy and pining of the amiable 
lady Russel. 

‘© The vaunting of the French had 
made them contemptible, but in this 
revolution they have’ evinced that if 
they excéeded other nations in boast- 
ing, they have excelled them in deeds; 
but whether in the commission of vice 
or virtue they have carried both to 
extremes. 
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Ring’s Letters from France. 


Corday will confess astonishment at 
her extraordinary resolution : a respec 
table lady, of unsullied character, 
uitted Caen in Normandy to stop 
the destruction of the human species 
by the death of Marat: without fren- 
zy or effort, deliberately and coolly, 
she adopted her design : the law could 
not reach the rabble-chief; the peo- 
ple were under infatuation; like De- 
cuis, she devoted herself for the coun- 
try: there is no vindicating assassina- 
tion; she effected her purpose, and 
paid with her dear, regretted, life the 
price of the vilest miscreant that na- 
ture ever created, Her ignominious 
exit does not dishonour her; disgrace 
rather falls on those who pronounced 
such adoom, to avenge the scrophu- 
lous, morbid, half dead, wretch, 
who had perpetrated so many crimes. 
*¢ Every spot in Paris has become a 
memorandum of some extraordinary 
event: every stone of the palace is 
indented with the cannon shot of the 
roth of August. Burke was always 
eloquent, and sometimes prophetie ; 
but his prolific imagination often mis- 
guided his judgment, and bewildered 
his readers: it has been frequently 
said, and justly said, that his com- 
miseration was excited for distressed 
monarchs, but to inferior persons in 
misery he was indifferent: his character 
has unfolded itself, and is at last un- 
derstood : faded commerce, declining 
trade, the indigence of millions of in- 
dustrious citizens, were in his estima- 
tion but ordinary evils: the despon- 
dency of human creatures, agonizing 
in the dismal cells of the Bastile, were 
but insignificant considerations; his 
feelings could only be roused by the 
sufferings of a king, or of a queen 
whose visionary charms had pleased 
his romantic fancy. But his reasoning 
is specious, his diction fascinating : 
his declamation falls like a cataract, 
and admits the mind no time for 
ause: the wisest have been delnded 
o. his syren periods, and common 
understandings have been overwhelm. 
ed by them: but the fervour of con- 
tention has subsided ; the resentment 
of parties has diminished ; sober re- 
flection has succeeded enthusiasm ; and 
the incantation of his doleful pathos is 
broken. 
*¢ Either Mr. Burke has not com- 
prehended the French character, or he 
has misrepresented it to please his par- 
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tizans ; the men he hasso calumniated 
have performed acts that have asto- 
nished him, and exhibited qualities 
which he has denied or misconstrued. 
When their chains were broken, and 
genius was no longer restrained, what 
a display of oratory charmed the audi- 
tors! they delivered the purest moral 
axioms and the saundest politics: we 
found ardent exuberant minds, pro- 
found thought, and legislative knows 
ledge in men just emerged from ob- 
scurity: they taught doctrines in eve- 
ty science better than the sages of an- 
tiquity, as if they obtained wisdom 
by intuition, of were endowed with 
greater mental capacity than ordinary. 
Men of such organization did not re- 
quire that long application and in- 
tense study that men of duller disposi- 
tions want, 

** If the constitution had been sub- 
verted and the legislators murdered 
by latter factions, if the people, in- 
toxicated by their new liberty and 
perplexed by the artifices of their lead- 
ers, have committed enormitics, it is 
to be lamented, but it is not surpriz- 
ing from so ardent and impetuous a 
people, and who were scarcely doing 
more than retorting the injuries they 
had received; they exercised the inhu- 
manity they had been taught, and 
the constant executions of their fellow 
citizens, which they so often witness- 
ed, had steeled their hearts, and made 
them practise pitilessly on their ty- 
rants the cruelty they had exercised on 
others. They broke their chains 
on their oppressors” heads :” it was re- 
taliation, it was retributive justice: it 
is to be deprecated, but it is in the 
eternal consticution of things: those 
who have been the most abject slaves 
become the most relentless masters ; 
and those who have been the most op- 
pressed will become the most resent- 
ful. 

“© Tf there have been murders in 
Louis the sixteenth’s time, so were 
there murders in Charles the first’s 
time; if the French bad a Carrier, 
we had a Kirke; their Robespierre 
hardly exceeded our Jeffries; and the 
sacrifice of Bailly and the twenty- 
two had a precedent in the deaths of 
Russel and Algernon Sydney. 

** Religion and politics underwent 
so many alterations and transforma. 
tions in Cromwell's time, that it was 
difficult to comprehend the trifling 
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distinetions, and to decide what creed 
to adopt. In legislation there are 
now as many whimsical opinions in 
France as ever distracted England ; 
but four parties are prominent: there 
are aristocrats who never emigrated, 
and seemed to acquiesce in the new 
order of things: these were insincere, 
madeé no fesistance, and were silent: 
other aristocrats who emigrated have 
undergone great affliction, but have 
returned unimproved by experience, 
unsoftened by adversity, inveterate 
and incorrigible: these aristocrats are 
inimical to the present government, 
for though it is not a democracy that 
annuls their order, it is not a govern- 
ment that restores and countenances 
it: they are abhorred asin the days of 
Robespierre, and, as in his days, pow- 
erless and insignificant: these are irre- 
eoncileable: there are the democrats, 
who expected their fancied equaliza- 
tion, who affected simplicity and the 
rigor of the primitive ages, banished 
dress and cleanliness, and would have 
butchered twenty-three millions of the 
people that the other million might 
remain democrats: they are exaspe- 
rated that their Utopian schemes are 
frustrated, that their chimerical scheme 
has vanished, and a government 
sprung up that has confounded aris- 
tocrat and democrat, and disappoint- 
ed the views of both : there is a fourth 
party, chiefly mercantile and trading, 
enamoured of their business and its 
profits, fond of the various spectacles, 
indifferent to the Bourbons and Bo- 
naparte, indifferent to all forms and 
modes of government so that they can 
carry on their avocations without in- 
terruption, and enjoy their evening’s 
amusement in safety. There is such 
a class as this under every govern- 
ment; base, sordid, and selfish, as if 
they had no connection in society, and 
no affinity with posterity ; so dull and 
narrow-minded, as not to comprehend, 
that whether a despotic goveinment is 
mild or immoderate it may, when it 

leases, violate personal freedom or 
invade private property, and where 
this power is possessed there can be no 
security or happiness, 

** At the college of physicians at Ly- 
ons was formerly a Dr, O’Ryan: the 
revolution drove him from his station, 
and he took refuge in his native #re- 
land: the prevailing party presumed 
biw a royalist, though he ranged him- 


self on no side, and never declared his 
opinions, but his rank at the college 
was a sympton of aristocracy. At the 
peace he went to Paris, and is in as 
much practice and eminence as ever. 
It isa great comfort to the indisposed 
English to have the aid of a por 
who speaks their language and knows 
their temperament: he deserves his 
success, for he isas benevolent a friend 
as he isa skilful physician; his family 
too, for scarcely any family escaped, 
suffered from the tumultuous times: 
Badger had married his wife's sister: 
he was carried before the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal: it was a summons to 
the grave, it wasa claim for formal 
murder: the victims were devoted by 
anticipation: Badger was mistaken 
for a brother who was wounded and 
ill in bed: one word could have un- 
deceived the judges, but the hero 
loved his brother, and was determined 
to save him: the ordinary interroga- 
tories were put, he connived at the 
error, was condemned, and went 
calmly to the scaffold. 


LETTER XVI. 


© Paris, Oct.16; 1802, , 


*¢ La Fayette resides at Paris: he 
appears a quiet, unambitious, citi- 
zen: whether his demeanour is from 
motives of discretion, or he is sick of 
the struggle of civil dissentions and 
their uncertain result, it is not easy to 
divine: by the apparent seriousness 
and gravity of his demeanour it would 
seem he had forgotten the Quixotic 
challenge to lord Carlisle, the vault- 
ings of his graceful milk-white steed, 
and that he sought no more the dan- 
gerous sport of fomenting civil broil, 
and overturning kingdoms: when he 
was tampering with the mob, and ex- 
citing riot, he did not imagine that he 
was raising a tempest he could not 
allay ; the vain man fancied that the 
same power that put the populace in 
motion could, when it pleased, restrain 
and stop it: unskilled in the nature of 
public commotion, its peril and con- 
sequences, he did not see to what end 
his trifling and manceuvring led: he 
was astonished at last to see the em- 
bers he had lighted spread into such a 
flame, and was startled at the outra- 
ges of which he was the unwary insti- 
gator. 

“* La Fayette, whose versatility 
puzzled politicians and veered alter- 
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nately to democracy, to monarchy, 
and to aristocracy, is now reconciled 
to the nameless government of the 
day: itis said, he even seeks occupa- 
tion under it, but the first consul 
pauses; apostacy is no recommenda- 
tion where stubborn, stupid, attach- 
ment is wanted ; and the former rest- 
lessness of the marquis is no earnest 
of future quietness ; but a long im- 
prisonment may have made him indif- 
ferent to the public, as the public has 
shewn itself to him: age and observa- 
tion have extinguished his political 
ardour. 

‘© It is‘however impossible to speak 
of la Fayette without recollecting the 
violence done him on neutral ground, 
and the faith of nations broken in the 
persons of Semonville and Maret, in 
a wood near Coire, by Austrian hus- 
sars; but worse, and more flagrantly 
of all, in the seizure of Tandy: the 
French were termed a horde of sava- 
ges, of frantic republicans, of mad 
anarchists; but, brand them how we 
may, their wars were heroic and ho- 
nourable, their conquests brilliant and 
humane : they penetrated the metro- 
polis of their enemy’s country, and 
no artifice or treachery marked their 
footsteps: they respected the law of 
nations ; no ambassadors’ persons 
were violated, no dispatches were in- 
tercepted, no secret assassinations de- 
graded their military operations: in 
the utmost fervour of revolution their 
excesses were confined to themselves : 
invincible and fearless, they disdained 
intrigue, they left poison and dagger 
to their enemies, and wielded, and 
triumphed with, the pike and the 
sword. The continental monarchs 
violated the faith they should have 
maintained: the French respected and 
preserved it. 

‘¢ How many circumstances arise 
to refute Mr. Burke's opinions! with 
all his rhetoric and wisdom, with all 
his sagacity and genius, his political 
conduct was inconsistency and contra- 
diction: we remember the monstrous 
coalition, the sudden dereliction of 
Jong principle, and adoption of new 
friendship : we remember his faithless 
desertion of Mr. Fox, and that latter 
string of charges, fraught with no- 
thing but the discomfiture and dis- 
grace of the aceuser: and who will 
ever forget the popular motion, that 
the influenceof the crown had increas. 


ed, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished : language was ransacked 
for choice expressions, and imagina- 
tion for tropes and figures, to orna- 
ment this celebrated motion; and 
similar labours have sullied his latter 
years, to prove the predominancy of 
the people and the declension of royal 
authority : his pamphlets ard$yhining 
apprehensions of democrath” ascen- 
dancy, and disgusting adulations of 
the crown: he no longer trembles for 
the liberties of the people, but he 
shudders lest prerogative be touched ¢ 
the influence that alarmed him has 
lost its terrors: from champion of the 
people he became knight-errant for 
the throne: his lucubrations were no¢ 
wire way fruitless; the power he 
newly vindicated recompensed his flat- 
teries with a pension; he acknowled- 
ges it, and glories in the mercenary 
wages! 

‘¢ A parallel has often been drawn 
between France and America, but 
there isno analogy between them : the 
commotion in America was not civil 
war, it was not American against 
American, but America against En- 
gland; as foreign a power, after the 
taxations, and denunciations, and 
manifestoes, as the Mogul's, or that 
of Tartary: but, whatever cause ac- 
tuated the Americans, I doubt if these 
deliberate, dispassionate, judicious, 
people could ever have committed such 
enormities: firm, but not violent, de- 
termined, but not ferocious, intrepid, 
but not cruel, with a steady persever- 
ing temper they pursued their course, 
not discouraged by discomfit nor in- 
toxicated by success: no argument 
can vindicate the conduct of the 
French, but something may be said 
in palliation: they were inured to 
blood by the exhibition of the wheel: 
they were irritated by an arrogant 
aristocracy, and by all the rigour 
which unrestrained and merciless ty- 
rants exercise on a defenceless people - 
surrounding tyrants were conspiring 
their destruction, their own king had 
joined the confederacy ; the aristocrats 
were caballing and malignant, mis« 
chief was brooding in every quarter, 
destruction menaced them in every di- 
rection, they were seized with terroc 
and dismay, and, in their distraction,, 
they struck on all sides without pause 
or discrimination. 

*¢ But the assassinations in the pri- 
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sons were cool and deliberate !—is it 
difficult among twenty-four millions 
of people to select a banditti who, for 
twenty-four livres a head, and drench- 
ing them with wine and spirits, would 
not way-lay and kill whoever is mark- 
ed out to them? in peace and pro- 
tound tranquillity Italy furnishes its 
bravoes; and under the Stuarts En- 
gland teemed with military assassins 
and judicial murderers. 

*© Julius Cwsar had resided long in 
Gaul, and understood the French 
character critically ; the masterly de- 
lineation holds true, from the period 
in which it was drawn down to the 
present houy: their government has 
undergone many metamorphoses, bat 
whatever has been their political con- 
dition their moral character has been 
the same: in his strong language he 
calls them bad servants and bad mas- 
ters, fawning, abject, and intracta- 
ble, in slavery, and in freedom tur- 
bulent, wild, and licentious. 

‘¢ But we don’t know sufliciently of 
the remote age of Julius Cwsar, of the 
confused and motley principalities of 
the primitive Gauls, to judge of their 
influence on the morals of the nation ; 
the foibles and vices of their rulers 
might: stamp a character on the peo- 
ple; under a mild and just govern- 
ment the temper and manners of its 
members may be corrected and ameli- 
orated; but the French have been 
long unfortunate in their political 
condition; either the victims of a 
galling yoke under a monarchy, ora 
prey to anarchy,”” p. 117. 


RI 


LITT. Tue Life and Posthumous 
Writings of Wm. Cowerer, Esa. 
avith an I ntroductory Letter to the 
Rt. Hon. Earl Cowper. By WM. 
HayLey, Ese. 


(Concluded from p. 262.) 


WE must now hasten to close our 
extracts from this truly interest- 

ing piece of biography. Mrs. Unwin, 
having had a paralytic stroke, she, 
for the sake of her health, accompa- 
nied Mi. Cowper to Eartham, the 
seat of Mr. Hayley, where they passed 
per of the summer of 1792: she, 
owever, grew worse, and Cowper 


became deeply afflicted with her de- 
cline and dissolution, which are thus 
described. 

‘** From the time when I left my 
unhappy friend at Weston, in the 
spring of the year 1794, he remained 
there, under the tender vigilance of 
his affectionate relation, lady Hes- 
keth, till the latter end of July, 1795: 
a long season of the darkest depres- 
sion! in which the best madtead a4- 
vice and the influence of time appear- 
ed equally unable to lighten that 
affiictive burthen which pressed inces- 
santly on his spirits. 

** At this period it became abso- 
lutely necessary to make a great and 
painful exertion for the mental relief 
of the various sufferers at Weston. 
Mrs. Unwin was sinking very fast into 
second childhood, the health of lady 
Hesketh was much impaired, and the 
dejection of Cowper was so severe, that 
achange of scene was considered as 
essential to the preservation of his life: 

** Under circumstances so deplora- 
ble, his kinsman of Norfolk most ten- 
derly and generously undertook to 
conduct the two venerable invalids 
from Buckinghamshire into Norfolk ; 
and so to regulate their future lives, 
that every possible expedient might be 
tried for the recovery of his revered 
relation. 

** It is hardly possible for friend- 
ship to undertake a charge more deli- 
cate and arduous, or to sustain all the 
pains that must necessarily attend it 
with a more constant exertion of gen- 
tle fortitude and affectionate fidelity. 

*© The local attachment of Cowper 
to his favourite village of Weston was 
strong in no common degree, and 
rendered his migration from it, though 
an event of medical necessity, yet a 
scene of peculiar sufferings. ‘Those 
who knew his passionate attachment 
to that pleasant village, how deeply 
he lamented his absence from it, and 
how little he gained by a change of 
situation, though considered as im- 
portant to the revival of his health, 
can hardly help regretting that he did 
not close his days in that favourite 
scene, and find at Jast, according to 
the wish that he tenderly expresses in 
the conclusion of the Task, 

* A safe retreat 
Beneath the turf that he had often trod. 


But painful and unprofitable as it 
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proved in a medical point of view, his 
removal from Weston was very pro- 
perly considered by his relations as an 
act of imperious duty. He quitted it 
with affectionate reluctance, and per- 
haps I cannot more forcibly express 
both the regard of Cowper and my 
own regard for that endearing scene 
than by introducing at this time, when 
we are taking leave of Weston for ever, 
a little poem, that I believe to be the 
Jast original work that he produced in 
that beloved abode. The poem de- 
scribes not his residence, but the in- 
creasing infirmities of that aged com- 
panion who had so long contributed 
to his domestic comfort. I question if 
any language on earth can exhibit a 
specimen ot verse more exquisitely 
tender, 


$6 TO MARY. 


«* The twentieth vear is well nigh past, 

Since first oursky was overeast, 

Ah! would thatthis might be the last! 
My Mary! 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 

Isee thee daily weaker grow : 

*T'was my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary! 


Thy needles, once a shining store, 

For my sake restless heretofore, 

Now rust, disus’d, and shine no more, 
My Mary! 


For though thou gladly wouldst fulfil 
The same kind office for me still, 
Thy sight now seconds not thy will, 

My Mary! 


But well thou play'd the huswife’s part, 

And all thy threads, with magic art, 

Have wouad themselves about this heart, 
My Mary! 


Thy indistinct expressions seem 

Like language utter’d in adream ; 

Yet me they charm, whate'er the theme, 
My Mary! 


Thy silver locks, once auburn bright! 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary! 


For could I view nor them nor thee, 
What sight worth seeing could [ see? 
The sun would rise in vain for me, 

My Mary! 


Voi, II. 


Partakers of thy sad decline, 

Thy hands their little force resign ; 

Yet, gently prest, press gently mine, 
My Mary! 


Such feebleness of limbs thou provs’t, 
‘That now, at ev'ry step thou mov’st, 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lov’ st, 

My Mary! 


And still to love, though prest with ill, 
In wint’ry age to feel no chill, 
With me, is to be lovely still, 

My Mary! 


But, ah! by constant heed I know 
How oft the sadness that [ show 
Transiurms thy smiles to iooks of woe, 


My Mary! 


And should my fature lot be cast 

With much resemblance of the past, 

Thy worn-out heart will break at last, 
My Mary! 


** On Tuesday the twenty-eighth 
of July, 1795, Cowper and Mrs. Un. 
win removed, under the care and gui- 
dance of Mr. Johnson, from Weston 
to North- Tuddenham, in Norfolk, by 
a journey of three. days, passing 
through Cambridge, without stopping 
there. In the evening of the first day 
they rested at the village of Eaton, 
near St. Neot’s. Cowper walked with 
his young kinsman in the churchyard 
by moon-light, and spoke of the poet 
Thomson with more composure of 
mind than he had discovered for many 
months. 

‘¢ This conversation was almost his 
last glimmering of cheerfulness, 

*¢ At North-Tuddenham the tra- 
vellers were accommodated with a 
commodious, untenanted, parsonage- 
house, by the kindness of the Rev. 
Leonard Shelford. Here they resided 
till the nineteenth of August. It was 
the considerate intention of Mr. John- 
son not to remove the two invalids im- 
mediately to his own house in the town 
of East- Dereham, lest the situation, in 
a market-place, should be distressing 
to the tender spirits of Cowper. 

‘¢ In theirmew temporary residence 
they were received by Miss Johnson 
and Miss Perowne; and here I am ir- 
resistibly led to remark the kindness 
of Providence towards Cowper in his 
darkest seasons of calamity, by sup- 
plying him with attendants peculiariy 
suited to the exigencies of mental de- 
jection.” p. 197. 
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We shall only add Mr. Cowper's 
illness and death: it was gradual and 
melancholy. 

‘© The infinitely tender and deep 
sense of gratitude that Cowper, in his 
seasons of health, invariably manifest- 
ed towards this zealoys and faithful 
guardian of his troubled existence, the 
agonies he suffered on our finding her 
under the oppression of a paralytic di- 
sease during my first visit to Weston, 
and all his expressions to me concern- 
ing the comfort and support that his 
spirits had derived from her friendship, 
all made me peculiarly anxious te know 
how he sustained tie event of her 
death. It may be regarded as an in- 
stance of providential mercy to this af- 
flicted poet, whose sensibility of heart 
was so wonderfully acute, that his aged 
friend, whose life he had so long con- 
sidered as essential to his Own, was 
taken from him at atime when the 
pressure of his malady, a perpetual low 
fever, both of body and mind, had in 
a great degree diminished the native 
energy of his faculties and affections. 

‘« Severe as the sufferings of melan- 
choly were to his disordered frame, I 
ain strongly inclined to believe that the 
anguish of heart which he would other- 
wise have endured myst have been in- 
finitely more severe. From this an- 
guish he was so far preserved by the 
marvellous state of his own disturbed 
health, that instead of mourning the 
loss of a person in whose life he had 
seemed to live, all perception of that 
loss was mercifully taken from him ; 
and from the moment when he hurried 
away from the inanimate object of his 
filial attachment he appeared to have 
no memory of her having existed, for 
he never asked a question concerning 
her funeral, nor ever mentioned her 
name. 

** Towards the summer of 1797 his 
bodily health appeared to improve, but 
not to such a degree asto restore any 
comfortable activity to his mind. In 
June he wrote to me a brief letter, but 
such as too forcibly expressed the cru- 
elty of his distemper. 

‘© The process of digestion never 
passed regularly in his frame during 
the years that he resided in Norfolk. 
Medicine appeared to have little or no 
influence on his complaint, and his 
aversion at the sight of it was extreme. 

*¢ From asses’ milk, of which he 
began a course on the twenty-first of 
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June in this year, be gained a consi- 
derable acquisition of bodily strength, 
and was enabled to bear an airing in 
an open carriage, before breakfast, 
with Mr. Johnson. 

‘© A depression of spirits which 
suspended the studies of a writer so 
eminently endeared to the public was 
considered by men of piety and learn- 
ing as a national misfortune, and se- 
veral individuals of this description, 
though personally unknown to Cow- 
per, wrote to him, in the benevolent 
hope, that expressions of friendly 
praise, from persons who could be in- 
fluenced only by the most laudable 
motives in bestowing it, might reani- 
mate the, dejected spirit of a peet not 
sufficiently conscious of the public ser- 
vice that his writings had rendered to 
his country, and of that universal es- 
teem which they had so deservedly se- 
cured to their author. 

“* T cannot think myself authorized 
to mention the names of all who did 
honour to Cowper and to themselves 
on this occasion; but I trust the bi- 
shop of Llandaff will forgive me if my 
sentiments of personal regard towards 
him induce me to take an affectionate 
liberty with his name, and to gratify 
myself by recording in these pages a 
very pleasing example: of his liberal 
attention to the interests of humanity. 

** He endeavoured evangelically to 
cheer and invigorate the mind of Cow- 
per; but the depression of that disor- 
dered mind was the effect of bodily 
disorder so obstinate, that it received 
not the slightest relief from what in 
a season of corporeal health would 
have afforded the most animated gra- 
tification to this interesting invalid. 

*¢ The pressure of his malady had 
now made him utterly deaf to the 
most honourable praise. 

** He had long discgntinued the re- 
visal of his Homer, bu®by the entreaty 
of his young kinsman he was persuad- 
ed to resume it, in September 1797, 
and he persevered in it, oppressed as 
he was by indisposition, till March 
1799. On Friday evening, the eighth 
of that month, he completed his revi- 
sal of the Odyssey, and the next morn- 
ing wrote part of a new preface. 

** To watch over the disordered 
health of afflicted genius, and to lead 
a powerful, but oppressed, spirit, by 
gentle encouragement, to exert itself 
in salutary occupation, is an office that 
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requires a very rare union of ten- 
derness, intelligence, and fortitude. 
To contemplate and minister to a 
great mind in a state that borders on 
mental desolation, is like surveying, 
in the midst of a desert, the tottering 
ruins of palaces and temples, where 
the faculties of the spectator are al- 
most absorbed in wonder and regret, 
and where every step is taken with 
awful apprehension. 

‘© It seemed as if Providence had 
expressly formed the young kinsman 
of Cowper to prove exactly such a 
guardian to his declining years as the 


peculiar exigencies of his situation re<” 


quired. I never saw the human being 
that could, I think, have sustained 
the delicate. and arduons office (in 
which the inexhaustible virtues of Mr. 
Johnson persevered to the last) through 
a period so long, with an equal por- 
tion of unvaried tenderness and un- 
shaken fidelity. A man who wanted 
sensibility would have renounced the 
duty ; and a man endowed with a par- 
ticle too much of that valuable, though 
perilous, quality, must ‘have felt his 
own health utterly undermined by an 
excess of sympathy with the sufferings 
— in his sight. Mr. Johnson 
has completely discharged perhaps the 
most'trying of human duties; and I 
trust he will forgive me for this public 
declaration, that, in his mode of dis- 
charging it, he has merited the most 
cordial esteem from all who love the 
memory of Cowper. Even a stranger 
may consider it as a striking proot of 
his tender dexterity in soothing and 
guiding the afflicted poet, that he was 
able to engage him steadily to pursue 
and finish the revisal and correction of 
his Homer, during a long period of 
bodily and mental sufferings, when his 
troubled mind recoiled from all inter- 
course with his most intimate friends, 
and laboured under a morbid abhor- 
rence of all cheerful exertion. 

** But, in deploring the calamity 
of my friend and describing the merit 
of his affectionate attendant, I must 
not forget that it is still incumbent on 
me, asa faithful biographer, to notice 
a few circumstances in the dark and 
distressful years that Cowper had yet 
to linger on earth. In the summer of 
1798, Mr. Johnson was induced to 
vary his plan cf remaining for some 
months in the marine village of Munds- 
ley, and thought it more eligible for 
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the invalid tomake frequent visits from 
Dereham to the coast, passing a week 
at a time by the sea-side. 

** Cowper, in his poem on retire- 
ment, seems to inform us what his own 
sentiments were, in a season of health, 
concerning the regimen most proper 
for the disease of melancholy : 

‘* Virtuous and faithful Heberden, whose 


skill 
Attempts no task it cannot well fulfil, 
Gives melancholy up to nature’s care, 
And sends the patient into purer air. 

‘¢ The frequent change of place, 
and the magnificence of marine scene- 
ry, produced at times a little relief to 
his depressive sensations. On the se- 
venth of June 1798 he surveyed the 
light-house at Happisburgh, and ex- 
pressed some pleasure on beholding, 
through a telescope, several ships at a 
distance. Yet in his usual walk with 
Mr. Johnson by the sea-side, he ex- 
emplified but too forcibly his own af- 
fecting description of melancholy si- 
lence : 

« That silent tongue 
Could give advice, could censure or com- 
mend, 
Or charim the sorrows of a drooping friend: 
Renoune’d alike its office and its sport, 
Its brisker and its graver strains fall short : 
Both fail beneath # fever’s secret sway, 
And, like a summer brook, are passed 
away ! 
But this description is applicable only 
in the more oppressive preceding years, 
for of the summer 1798 Mr. Johnson 
says, ** We had no ionger air and ex- 
ercise alone, but exercise and Homer 
hand in hand.” 

** On the twenty-fourth of July 
Cowper had the honour of a visit from 
a lady for whom he had long enter- 
tained affectionate respect, the dowa- 
ger lady Spencer; and it was rather 
remarkable, that on the very morning 
she called upon him he happened to 
have begun his revisal of the Odyssey, 
which he had originally inscribed to 
her. Such an incident in a happier 
season would have produced a very 
enlivening effect on his spirits; but, 
in his present state, it had not even the 
power to lead him into any free con 
Versation with his amiable visitor. 

** The only amusement that he ap- 
peared to admit without reluctance 
was, the reading of Mr. Johnson, who, 
indefatigable in the supply of such 
amusement, had exhausted an im- 
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mense collection of novels, and at this 
period began reading to the poet his 
own works. To these he listened also 
in silence, and heard all his poems re- 
cited in order, till the reader arrived 
at the history of John Gilpin, which 
he begged not to hear. Mr. Johnson 
proceeded to his manuscript poems : 
to these he willingly listened, but 
made not a singleremark on any. In 
October 1798, the pressure of his me- 
Jancholy seemed to be mitigated in 
some little degree, for he exerted him- 
self so far, as to write, without soli- 
citation, to lady Hesketh; and I in- 
sert passages of this letter, because, 
gloomy as it is, it describes in a most 
interesting manner the sudden attack 
of his malady, and tends to confirm 
an opinion that his mental disorder 
arose from a scorbutic habit, which, 
when his perspiration was obstructed, 
occasioned an unsearchable obstruc- 
tion in the finer parts of his frame. 
Such a cause would produce, I appre- 
hend, an effect exactly like what my 
suffering friend describes in this af- 
fecting letter. 

** DEAR COUSIN, 

«© You describe delight- 
ful scenes, but you describe them to 
one who, if he even saw them, conld 
receive no delight from them: who 
has a faint recollection, and so faint 
as to be like an almost forgotten dream, 
that once he was susceptible of plea- 
sure from such causes. The country 
that you have had in prospect has been 
alwaysfamed for its beauties ; but the 
wretch who can derive no gratification 
from a view of nature, even under the 
disadvantage of her most ordinary 
dress, will have no eyes to admire her 
in any. 

‘© In one day, in one minute I 
should rather have said, she became 
an universal blank to me ; and, though 
from a different cause, yet with an 
effect as difficult to remove as blind- 
ness itself. 

x 

«« Mundsley, Oct. 13, 1798. 

*¢ On his return from Mundsley 4o 
Dereham, in an evening towards the 
end of October, Cowper, with Miss 
Perowne and Mr. Johnson, was:over- 
turned in a post-chaise : he discovered 
no terror on the occasion, and escaped 

without injury from the accideat. 


* * * 
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‘© In December he received a visit 
from his highly esteemed friend, sir 
John Throckmorton, but his malady 
was 3t that time so oppressive, that it 
rendered him almost insensible to the 
kind solicitude of friendship. 

‘© He still continued to exercise the 
powers of his astonishing mind: upon 
his finishing the revisal of his Homer, 
in March 1799, Mr. Johnson endea- 
voured in the gentlest manner to lead 
him into new literary occupation. 

‘* For this purpose, on the eleventh 
of March, he laid before him the pa- 
per containing the commencement of 
his poem) on the Four Ages. Cowper 
altered a few lines; he also added a 
few, but soon observed to his kind 
attendant, ‘that it was too great a 
work for him to attempt in his present 
situation,’ 

*¢ Atsupper Mi. Johnson suggested 
to him several literary projects that he 
might execute more easily. Hereplied, 
* that he had just thought of six Latin 
verses, and if he could compose any 
thing, it must be in pursuing that 
compysition,” 

** The next morning he wrote the 
six verses he had mentioned, and add- 
ed a few more, entitling the Poem, 
Moutes Glaciales. 

** It proved a versification of a cit- 
cumstance recorded in a newspapers 
which had been read to him atew 
weeks before, without his appearing 
to notice it. This poem he translated 
into English verse, on the nineteenth 
of March, to oblige Miss Perowne. 
Both the original and the tvanslation 
shall appear in the appendix. 

** On the twentieth of March he 
wrote the stanzas entitled the Cast- 
away, founded on an anecdote in 
Anson’s voyage, whieh his memory 
suggested to him, although he had 
not looked into the book for many 
years, 

** As this poem is the last original 
production from the pen of Cowper, 
I shall introduce it here, persuaded 
that it will be read with an interest 
pioportioned to the extraordinary pa- 
thos of the subject, and the still more 
extraordinary powers of the poet, wlrose 
lyre could sound so forcibly, unsi- 
Jenced by the gloom of the darkest 
distemper, that was conducting him, 
by slow gradations, to the shadow of 
death, 
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66 THE CAST-AWAY. 


«' Obscurest night involv'’d the sky, 
Th’ Atlantic billows roar’d, 
When such a destin’d wretch as I, 
Wash’d headlong from on board, 
Of friends, ot hope, of all, bereft, 
His floating home for ever leit. 


No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than he with whom we went, 
Nor ever ship left Albion’s coast 
With warmer wishes sent. 
He lov’d them both, but both in vain, 
Nor him beheld, nor her, again. 


Not long beneath the ’whelming brine, 
Expert to swim, he lay, 

Nor soon he felt his strength decline, 
Or courage die away ; 

But wag’d with death a lasting strife, 

Supported by despair of lite. 


He shouted : nor his friends had fail’d 
To check the vessel's course, 

But so the furious blast prevail’d 
That, pitiless perforce, 

They lett their out-cast mate behind, 

And scudded still before the wind. 


Some succour yet they could afford, 
And, such as storms allow, 
The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delay’d not to bestdw, 
Buthe, they knew, nor ship, nor shore, 
Whate’er they gave, should visit more. 


Nor, cruel as it seem’d, could he 
Their haste himself condemn ; 

Aware that flight, in such a sea, 
Alone could rescue them ; 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 

Deserted, and his friends so nigh. 


He long survives, who lives an hour 
In ocean, selt-upheld : 

And so long he, with unspent pow’r, 
His destiny repell’d ; 

And ever, asthe minutes flew, 

Entreated help, or cry’d “ Adieu!” 


At length, his transient respite past, 
His comrades, who betore 

Had heard his voice in ev'ry blast, 
Could catch the sound no more, 

For then, by toil subdu’d, he drank 

The stifling wave, and then he sank. 


No poet wept him; but the page 
Of narrative sincere, 
That tells his name, his worth, his age, 
ls wet with Anson’s tear, 
And tears by bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead. 
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I therefore purpose not, or dream, 
Descanting on his fate, 
To give the melancholy theme 
A more enduring date ; 
But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another’s case. 


No voice divine the storm allay’d, 
Nolight propitious shone, 
When, snatch’d froim all effectual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone ; 
Sut I, beneath a rougher sea, 


And ’whelm’d in deeper gulphs than he. 


** In August he translated this po- 
em into Latin verse. In October he 
went with Miss Perowne and Mr. 
Johnson ‘to survey a larger house in 
Dereham, which he preferred to their 
preseng residence, and in which the 
family were settled in the following 
December. 

** Though his corporeal strength 
was now ev dently declining, the ten- 
der persuasion of Mr. Johnson induced 
him to amuse his mind with frequent 
composition. Between August and 
December he wrote all the translations 
from various Latin and Greek epi- 
grams which the reader will find inthe 
appendix. 

‘* In bis new residence he amused 
himself with translating a few fables 
of Gay into Latin verse. The fable 
which he ured to recite as a child, the 
‘Hare and many Friends, became 
one of his latest amusements. 

© The jerfect ease and spirit with 
which his translations from Gay are 
written induce me to print not only 
those which he left entire, but even 
the two verses (forthey are excellent) 
with which he was beginning to tran- 

slate another, when increasing mala- 
dies obliged him to relinquish for ever 
this elegant occupation. 

** These Latin fables were all writ- 
ten in January 1800. Towards the 
end of that month I had requested 
him to new-model a passage in his 
Homer, relsting to some figures of 
Dedalus: on the thirty-first of Janu- 
ary I received from him his improved 
version of the lines in question, write 
ten ina firm and delicate hand. 

‘© The sight of such writing from 
my long silent friend inspired me with 
a lively, but too sanguine, hope that 
I might see him once more restored. 

** Alas! at this period a complica- 
tion of new maladies began to threaten 
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his inestimable life; and the neat 
transcript of his improvéd verses on 
the curious monument of ancient 
sculpture so gracefully desctibed by 
Homer, verses which I surveyed as a 
delightful omen of future'letters from 
a correspondent so inexpressibly dear 
to me, proved the last effort of his 
pen. 

*¢ On the very day that this endear- 
ing mark of his kindness reached me, 
a dropsical appearance in his legs in- 
duced Mr. Johnson to have recourse 
to fresh medical] assistance. The be- 
loved invalid was with great difficulty 
persuaded to take the remedies pre- 
scribed, and to try the exercise of a 
post-chaise, an exercise which he could 
not bear beyond the twenty-second of 
February. 

‘© In March, when his decline be- 
came more and more striking, he was 
visited by Mr. Rose. He hardly ex- 
pressed any pleasure on the asrival of 
a friend whom he had so long and so 
tenderly regarded, yet he shewed evi- 
dent signs of regret on his departure, 
the sixth of April. 

*¢ The long calamitous illness and 
impending death of a darling child 
precluded me from sharing with Mr. 
Rose the painful gratification of seeing 
ouce more the man whose genius and 
virtues we had once contemplated to- 
gether with mutual veneration and 
delight ; whose approaching dissolu- 
tion we felt not only as an irreparable 
loss to ourselves, but as a national 
misfortune. On the nineteenth of 
April the close of a lifeso wonderfully 
checquered, and so universally inte- 
resting, appeared to be very near. 

** On Sunday, the twentieth, he 
seemed a little revived. 

** On Monday he appeared dying, 
but recovered so much as to eat a 
slight dinner. 

** Tuesday and Wednesday he grew 
appaiently weaker every hour, 

“* On Thursday he sat up as usual 
in the evening. 

“« Friday, the twenty-fifth, at five 
in the morning, a deadly change ap- 
peared in his features. 

** He spoke no more, 

** His last words were uttered in 
the night: in rejecting a cordial, he 
said to Miss Perowne, who had pre- 
sented it to him, * What can it sig- 
nify?’ Yet, even at this time, he 
did not seem impiessed with any idea 





of dying, although he conceived that 
nothing would contribute to his health. 

** The deplorable inquietude and 
darkness of his latter years were mer- 
cifully terminated by a most gentle 
and tranquil dissolution. He passed 
through the awful moments of death 
so mildly, that aithough five persons 
were present, and observing him, in 
his chamber, not one of them perceiv- 
ed him to expire; but he had ceased 
to breathe about five minutes before 
five in the afternoon. 

** On Saturday, the third of May, 
he was buried in a part of Dereham 
church, called St. Edmund's chapel, 
and the funeral was attended by seve- 
ral of his relations. 

** He died intestate > his affection- 
ate relation, lady Hesketh, has ful- 
filled the office of his administratix, 
and given orders for a monument to 
his memory where his ashes repose. 
In the metropolis, I trust, the public 
affection for an author so eminently 
deserving will enable me to make his 
manuscripts relating to Milton, which 
are now before me, the means of erect- 
ing a cenotaph in his honour, suitable 
to the dignity of his poetical charac- 
ter, and to the liberality of the nation 
that may be justly proud of expressing 
a parental sense of his merit. 

**« T have regarded my own intima- 
cy with him as a blessing to myself, 
and the remembrance of it is now en- 
deared to me by the hope that it may 
enable me to delineate the man and 
the poet, with such fidelity and truth, 
as may render his remote, and evén 
his future admirers minutely acquaint- 
ed with an exemplary being, most 
worthy to be intimately known and 
universally beloved.”” p. 221. 

We close the whole in the expressive 
words of Mr. Hayley, containing a 
piece of information to which we 
doubt not our rgaders will pay every 
proper attention. 

‘¢ My departed friend having ex- 
pressed a wish to me that an edition of 
Milton might be fornied in which our 
respective writings concerning him 
should appear united, I hope to ac- 
complish that affectionate desire. If 
the public favour my idea, the whole 

rofits of the book will be applied to 
he purpose of raising a marble mo- 
nument in the metropolis, to Cowper, 
by the sculptor whose genius he parti- 
cularly regarded, my friend Mr, Flax- 
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man. The proposed edition is to con- 
tain Cowpet’s admirable translations 
from the Latin and Italian poetry of 
Milton, and all that is preserved of 
that unfinished commentary which he 
intended to continue and complete as 
a series of dissertations on the Para- 
dise Lost. 

‘It is proposed that Cowper's Mil- 
ton, for so I wish the edition to be 
called, shall consist of three quarto 
volumes, decorated with various en- 
gravings, at the price of six guineas ; 
and those who intend to contribute in 
this manner to a national monument 
in memory of Cowper are requested 
to deposit their subscriptions either 
with Mr. Johnson, bookseller, of St. 
Paul’s, or with Mr. Evans, booksel- 
Jer, Of Pall-Mall. 


sertion of the last of them. It will 
enable the’ reader to judge of their 
spirit and tendency. 


‘© LETTER IX. 


“6 June 21. 
*¢ In my former letters an attempt 
was made to trace the steps of the in- 
comparable woman who is the subject 
of them; and, by a review of the early 
circumstances of her life, together with 
her particular views of human nature, 
of the imperfect state of society, and 
her peculiar modes of thinking, to 
endeavour to form a considerable de- 
gree of exculpation for a conduct to 
which we cannot in all its points award 
an unqualified approbation. 
«© We find her then, at last, by 
her second connection, situated in 


«* As many persons may be inclinedsome such manner as she had previ- 


to subscribe to Cowper's monument, 
without subscribing to the intended 
Milton, it is presumed such persons 
will be gratified in being informed that 
the two booksellers above mentioned 
will receive any smaller sum as a con- 


’ tribution to the monument, and either 


faithfully devote whatever may be re- 
ceived to that purpose, or return the 
sum so advanced to every subscriber, 
if the purpose should be relinquished. 
It may however be reasonably hoped, 
that a purpose where the feelings of 
national esteem and love are so per- 
fectly in unison with those of private 
friendship will be happily accomplish- 
ed, and that many who feel how justly 
the pre-eminent character of Cowper 
js endeared to our country will delight 
in contributing to perpetuate his re- 
nown by the most honourable memo- 
rial of public affection.”” p. 422. 





LIv.. A Derence of the Character 
and Conduct of the late Mary Woll. 
stonecraft Godwin, founded on prin- 
ciples of Nature and Reason, as ap- 


plied to the peculiar circumstances of 


her case. In a Series of Letters toa 
Lady. Fscap. 8vo. 160 pages. 
3s. Gd. Wallis. 


I HE sensible letters in defence of 

a singular woman, and said to 
have been written by a clergyman, 
would afford many extracts, We must, 
however, confine ourselves to the in- 


ously desired, where the charms of do- 
mestic felicity might be enjoyed with- 
out materially interrupting the culti- 
vation of her mind, or circumscribing 
her views of general utilivy. 

‘¢ Here the sympathizing heart 
would fondly hope to see the tempest 
of her days subside, and the subse- 
quent events of her life assume a pla- 
cidity and serenity to which she had so 
long been an entire stranger. Here 
we would wish to find her sorrows 
converted into joy, end tranquillity 
succeed in the room of the anxiety and 
perplexity which seem ever to have 
attended her steps. This hope for a 
short time seemed likely to be realizedy. 
the day-dawn ef peace began to open 
upon her, and the invigorating prin- 
ciple of intellectual improvement to 
excite her to new efforts for the in- 
struction of the rising generation and 
the amelioration of her own sex’s con- 
dition in the political and social life. 
But, alas! the present is not the state 
in which experience will authorize the 
expectation of unalloyed or permanent 
felicity. A chill was thrown upon her 
in consequence of the reserve that 
some of her own sex, sacrificing pro- 
bably their own sentiments to the 
manners and prejudices of the public, 
deemed it necessary for their own fa- 
vourable reception by-that public, to 
exhibit towards her. This, however, 
soon passed away, asher mind was 
directed to points of more material 
consequence, to useful and domestic 
avocations, 

** But a more solemn scene awaited 
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her, for which she had ill calculated, 
and which puta final period to all her 
farther labours and enjoyments in this 
world. 

«* Her own reflections, it seems, 
had led her to believe that a good con- 
stitution, a strong tone of nerves, and 
a determined mind, would enable her 
to sustain in a superior manner the 
pains which, in parturition, nature 
has imposed on your sex. 

«¢ Though this hypothesis may in 
general be well founded, yet it cer- 
tainly is ‘not capable of universal ap- 
plication, since very many of weak 
and relaxed habits are found to endure 
them with much less inconvenience 
than some of the more healthy and ro- 
bust, as the conflict is often more se- 
vere in proportion to the degree of 
Opposition, 

«* In the instance now under our 
consideration, where nature did not 
show a ready disposition to relieve, 
artificial means, though seconded by 
the exertions of science, were resorted 
to in vain. The alarm, anxiety, and 
solicitude, attendant upon such a si- 
tuation can never be known, except 
by those who have experienced them : 
they are not to be expressed by lan- 
guage—they baffle all descriptions of 
the pen. It is not very improbable, 
that if we posséSsed the means of know- 
ledge equal to a full investigation, the 
cause of the fatal issue which closed 
the light of this world upon one of its 
most brilliant ornaments, that robbed 
rational liberty of one of its most able 
and determined advocates, and that 
deprived your sex in particular of their 
firmest champion, might be traced to 
the violent agitations and anxieties 
that she had formerly sustained. 
Though her mind, in consequence of 
its native elasticity, had relaxed but 
little, if any thing, of its former vi- 
gour, yet the mere animal frame, it is 
not improbable, had received so rude 
a shock, as materially to affect the 
delicacy of its internal organization ; 
if so, we can be at no loss to determine 
to whose account Humanity will as- 
cribe the being deprived of one of her 
most intelligent and determined 
friends. 

«< In good truth, my dear madam, 
4 decided and unequivocal opinion 
of Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin is, 
that the world was not worthy of ber ; 
for its absurdities, its prejudices, its 


vices, and its vanities, she was much 
too intelligent, too independent, too 
good, and too great. ; 

*€ Malevolence, however, true to 
the diabolical principle of all her ac- 
tions, pursues the amiable and virtu- 
ous subject of these letters even to her 
death bedside, and there charges her 
with a dereliction of all religious prin- 
ciple, upon a wilful misrepresentation 
of Mr. Godwin’s information, that, 
during the last illness of his wife, 
*¢ not a word of a religious cast fell 
from her lips.’ I here aver that the 
misrepresentation can be no other than 
wilful, because in the beginning of 
the very same sentence ite had stated, 
that ‘her religion was not calculated 
to be the torment of a sick bed;’ and 
though the writer knew, or might 
have known, that in incipient mortifi- 
cation, and more particularly with the 
previous notion which she had enter- 
tained, the heart would cling to the 
hope of recoyery: even here however 
I shall risk one more remark, 

‘© There is a distinction between 
piety and religion, which is not at- 
tended to by the world in general, and 
which the Airelings of the latter are 
careful to conceal, lest the simplify- 
ing of thé human duties should de- 
crease their influence among their fel- 
low-mortals, Piety is that heartfelt 
veneration for the attributes of the Su- 
preme Being which impels the creature 
to study his Creator's will, in order to 
a more effectual performance of it, by 
copying those moral attributes that 
will qualify him for future happiness, 
Religion consists in the doctrines, 
forms, and cevemonies, of devotion, 
merely as the probable means of in- 
ducing and establishing the above 
principle in the heart. But by con- 
founding these terms, how much have 
men been induced to believe that they 
have attained the desired end while 
they rest only in the means! ! 

‘* How conspicuous will the latter 
sometimes appear, where the former 
is most fearfully wanting—that, is 
genuine godliness; this, only its or- 
namental drapery: the latter gives to 
devotion form and fashion; the for- 
mer, substance, effect, and weight. 

** The wilful perversions and mis- 
representations of such objectors suffi- 
ciently indicate what manner of spirit 
they are of. Their religion may be 
cither shrewdly hypocritical, o1 ti 
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midly superstitious : whatever be their 
boast respecting the orthodoxy of their 
creed, it can lay no claim to the piety 
and benevolence which are indispen- 
sible requisites in the composition of 
a good man and a christian ; and such 
only will the gates of heaven be open- 
ed to receive. 

‘¢ A mind like that of M. W. God- 
win, glowing with piety towards God 
and benevolence to man, conscious of 
the rectitude of its. own intentions, 
and not forgetful of the solicitude 
with which it has studied and fulfilled 
its duties, cannot regard its Creator 
as a vindictive Judge; nor will it de- 
mean itself to seek forthe interference 
of an earthly priest, or the passport 
of forms and ceremonies, to prepare 
it to appear in the: presence of the be- 
neficent Governor of the Universe: it 
scorns the meretricious ornaments of 
peg” cloathing, and deems the sim- 
ple dress of its own moral rectitude its 
most respectful and graceful attire. 

** That, which itself so proudly 
discards, it leaves to those who expect 
to compound for a life of deliberate 
vice and folly by the whinings of a 
death-bed repentance; exactly like 
the habitual marauder, who begins to 
shudder at vice only when the execu- 
tioner is at his heels. 

‘* Far, far removed from sucha 
degradation of character stood our 
friend aloof! in her were fully verified 
the lines of the Roman poet : 


* Integer vite, scelerisque purus, 
* Non eget Mauri jaculis nec arcu.” 
‘nor,’ 


«* But the positive proofs of Mrs. 
Godwin’s genuine piety I will adduce 
at some future time from her own 
writings; which fully evince, not on- 
ly that she herself fostered sentiments 
of the sublimest and purest devotion, 
but that she embraced every opportu- 
nity of inculcating the same upon 
others, especially the inconsiderate of 
her own sex, as the best support 
against temporal tribulation, and the 
most effectual means of preparing 
themselves for eternity. 

** With regret at having done so 
little justice to the memory and cha- 
racter of this much misrepresented, ° 
calumniated, and injured, fair one, 
I for the present bid you, dear ma- 
dam, farewell! leaving with you my 
unequivocal opinion, that (consider- 

Vou. II. 


ing the circumstances of her youth, 
the difficulties of her more advanced 
years, and the highly ungenerous 
treatment she latterly experienced) in 
loftiness of spirit, decisiveness of cha- 
racter, clearness of intellect, purity 
of intention, and benevolence of heart, 
the great luminary of heaven never 
yet shed his beams on a human crea- 
ture superior to Mary Wollstonecraft 
Godwin: * Whose body is buried in 
peace, but whose name will live for 
evermore.” ” p. 1546 

The whole work is penned under 
the persuasion that the subject of his 
panegyric was cruelly and unjustly 
used by the world. Peace’ be to her 
memory ! 
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LV. The History or THE Ma- 
ROONS, fiom their Origin to the 
Establishment of their chief Tribe at 
Sierra Leone: including the Expe- 
dition to Cuba, for the purpose of 
procuring Spanish Chasseurs; and 

the state of the Island of Jamaica 
Sor the last tem Years: with a suce 
cinct History of the Island previous 
to that period. By R.C. Dane 
LAS, ESQ. 2 vols. Sve. 400 
pages each. Longman and Rees. 


THs work, comprising twenty-one 
letters, is embellished with two 
eugravings and two maps. From the 
Introductory Account of Jamaica we 
extract an account of the inhabitants. 

*¢ The number of slaves in Jamaica 
is computed, from authentic docu- 
ments, to be at least two hundred and 
fifty thousand, exclusive of the Ma- 
roons. It is painful to an individual, 
unfriendly to slavery in any shape or 
under any modification, to recollect, 
that slavery, ina very abject degree, 
has existed among nations the most 
free and civilized, as well as despotic 
and barbarous, in all ages of the 
world, but especially in the warm cli- 
mates. It is a misfortune that pu- 
nishes man: it is a political disease, 
that, for putposes to us inscrutable, 
has been permitted to continue, and 
taint inveterately the constitution of 
human society, No _ revolutionary 
nostrums recommended by state em- 
pirics will eradicate it. . Millions of 
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the human race must by education be 

prepared for a new and sound condi- 

tion before an effectual remedy can 
be safely administered. But in Ja- 

maica, the evil of servitude, to what- 
ever height it may formerly have 
arisen, is now assuaged by institute, 
and tamed by manners. The'general 
treatment of the negroes in this island 
is temperate and humane: recent re- 
gulations, enforced by law, restrain 
the despotism of the master, and to a 
very salutary degree protect the slave. 
Improving humanity. imperceptibly, 
but daily, supplies an influence by 
which their condition is ameliorating 

The negroes on a sugar-plantation 
are, for purposes of daily labour, di- 
vided into three classes. The first is 
composed of the most robust of both 
sexes: their chief employment con- 
sists in preparing and planting the 
soil, cutting the canes, feeding the 
mil], ahd aiding in the manufacture 
of the sugar and rum. The second 
class is composed of young boys and 
girls, pregnant women and convales- 
cents: these are seldom employed but 
in light labour adapted to their youth 
atid condition, ‘The third class con- 
sists of young children, governed by 
a careful old woman, who employs 
them in picking grass, or other exer- 
cise equally gentle. The first class at 
sunrise is summoned to the field by the 
sound of a horn or bell : a white over- 
seer and a black driver superintend 
them. The names being called over, 
and absentees noted, their work com- 
mences, and continues till eight or 
nine o’clock: then, at least half an 


hour is allotted for breakfast-time.' 


This meal generally consists of boiled 
or roasted yams, or other vegetables, 
seasoned with salt and cayenne pep- 
per. sane oy their work, they con- 
tinue in the field till noon, when an 
interval of two hours is allowed for 
repose and refreshment. The addi- 
tion of salted fish to their vegetable 
m.sses commonly furnishes their din- 
ner. At two o’clock they return 
again to the field, and work till sun- 
set. In conclusion, they have proba- 
bly been employed about ten hours in 
the day; during which, the most di- 
ligent of them has not executed more 
than one third of the common daily 
toil of an English farmer's labourer. 
Every proprietor is compelled by law 
to cultivate in ground provisions (of 


course indestructible by hurricanes) 
one acre forevery ten negroes, besides 
the allotment of negro territory. To 
cultivate this allotment, one day in 
every fortnight belongs to the slaves, 
exclusive of Sundays and holidays. 
Thus they raise vegetables, poultry, 
pigs, or goats, which they consume, 
bestow, or sell. While some raise 
provisions, others fabricate coarse 
chairs, baskets, o* common tables. 
These are bartered at market for salt- 
ed meat, or pickled fish, utensils, of 
gaudy dresses, of which they are fond. 
Their right of property in what they 
thus acquire is never questioned, but 
seems completely established by cus- 
tom, ‘The cottages of the negroes on 
a plantation are usually constructed 
on rising ground, near a supply of 
pure water: the group resembles an 
hamlet: tropical trees, which many 
of them plant about their habitations, 
shelter it, and diversify its appearance, 
In structure and comfort these cotta- 
ges certainly surpass the cabins of the 
Irish peasants. A single cottage, for 
a man and his wife, is about twenty 
feet in length, divided into two apart- 
ments ; it is composed of hard posts 
dtiven into the ground, interlaced 
with wattles, and plaistered : the floor 
is commonly of dry native earth: the 
roof is so well thatched with palm or 
cocoa leaves, asto be impervious both 
to sun and rain. Their cookery is 
conducted in the open air: they gene- 
rally kindle a fire within doors at 
night, without which negroes cannot 
sleep comfortably. The negroes of 
Jamaica receive an annual allowance 
of Oznaburg linen, woollen baize, 
checks ; and at other times, knives, 
needles, thread, &c. But the most 
liberal allowance of the proprietors is 
made for medical and surgical assis- 
tance, aud accommodation for their 
slaves when sick. Every plantation 
is provided with a commodious build- 
ing, divided for an hospital. The sick 
are daily visited by professional gen- 
tlemen, of science and skill, who are 
well paid for constant attention; and 
in extraordinary cases the usual come 
forts of the European diet, such as 
wine, gruel, &c, are superadded: so 
that the situation of the sick and the 
aged, for whom perpetual provision 
is‘made, commonly makes them some 
amends for the servitude they have 
undergone; ‘The usual labour of the 
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old men is ‘confined to watching the 
provision grounds; and that of the old 
women to nursing those that are sick, 
and attending young children, Ano- 
ther source of solace for the superan- 
nuated is found inthe universal vene- 
ration with which old age is treated 
by the African race; Accused, as 
they justly may be, of brutality to 
cattle, which they are. prone to mal- 
treat, to their aged people they are 
benevolent and respectful. Ta gueco 
and ma quasheba (my father and my 
mother), are terms that denote filial 
reverence and fondness: in these terms 
the old negroes. are ever accosted by 
the whole body of the younger, who 
must be in great distress themselves if 
they fail to administer to their wants, 
and mingle suceour and comfort with 
affection and veneration for the aged. 
“© The general diffusion and warmth 
of this dutiful sentiment is the more 
remarkable in a people attached to the 
system of polygamy. ‘This appropri- 
ation of women, which universally 
prevails in Africa, is also very gene- 
rally adopted in the West Indies. In 
Jamaica alone it is computed, that ten 
thousand of those leading slaves called 
head negroes, that is, drivers, coop- 
erer, carpenters, &c. possess from 
two to four wives. This practice, so 
pernicious in many points of view, has 
contributed to create such a dispro- 
portion in the number of the two sex- 
es, that there exists in Jamaica an 
excess of above thirty thousand male 
negroes. There are ten thousand peo- 
ple of colour in Jamaica. These de- 
scendants of negroes by white people 
are among the most robust of our 
race; and their qualities, both of bo- 
dy and mind, are supposed by many 
impartial individuals to be well adapt- 
ed for exercise and improvement in all 
the tropical regions. But they are 
not entitled to the civil and political 
rights of anatural born subject, until 
removed above three degrees from the 
negro; and although there are distine- 
tions of name, following blood and 
complexion, such as samboes, mulat- 
toes, mesties, &c. the law of Jamaica 
contemplates the whole body as mu- 
lattoes. Their legal capacities are 
very imperfectly defined. Their prin- 
cipal incapacities, distinguishing them 
from the whites, are these: in crimi- 
nal cases their evidence is inadmissible 
against a white: they are ineligible to 
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serve in parochial vestries, or general 
assemblies: they are incapable of act- 
ing in any ofhce of public trust, of 
of holding any commission in the mi- 
litia ; and when born out of wedlock, 
they cannot take and hold by devise 
property real or personal that exceeds 
in value 2000l. currency. But these 
restrictions are often removed by par- 
ticular acts of the legislature in favour 
of individuals. The-fidelity and loy- 
alty of the people of colour is unim- 
peached: their attachment to the 
whites is uniform and sincere: their 
progress in knowledge, being animat- 
ed by no encouragement, has been 
slow ; but if a just estimate may be 
formed of the capabilities of this race 
from insulated. examples of merit 
among them, their faculties are wor- 
thy of better cultivation and comple« 
ter developement. 

‘«¢ The white population of Jamaica 
has been computed at about thirty 
thousand souls. Of this number, a 
very considerable portion consists of 
Rative Europeans; and of those born 
on the island many have been educated 
in the mother country. Yet, notwith- 
standing these migrations and such re- 
sidence in Europe, climate and moral 
causes combining with political insti- 
tutions and the peculiar state of society 
in the West Indies, have created a 
cast of character that may be distin- 
guished, and is sufficiently marked, 
in the native white Creoles.of Jamai- 
ca. _ Masters of slaves, they are jea- 
lous and proud of their own freedom, 
which is to them not merely an enjoy- 
ment, but a dignity.and rank. Hence 
throughout all classes of them, there 
is diffused and displayed an indepen-~ 
dence of spirit combined with a cer- 
tain consciousness of equality un- 
known to the European communities. 

‘© Many causes of national charac. 
ter are so mixed as to be almost inscrv- 
table. It may, perhaps, be partly 
ascribed to the sensibility that a warm 
climate excites, that creoles are said 
to be impatient of subordination, and 
addicted to juridical controversy. But 
if some be litigious, others ostenta- 
tious, and many extravagant, in ge- 
neral it may be truly affirmed of them, 
asa race, that they are bright, intre- 
pid, frank, and intelligent; actuated 
by a high sense of honour, eminent 
for hospitality, distinguished by vi- 
vacity, and nobly generous.’” p. 114, 
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We transcribe a description of the 
Spanish Blood-Hounds, designed to 
drive the Maroons out of the fast- 
nesses of Jamaica! ! 

** The dogs carried out by the chas- 
seurs del Rey are perfectly broken in, 
that is to say, they will not kill the 
object they pursue unless resisted. On 
coming up witha fugitive, they bark 
at him till he stops, they then couch 
near him, terrifying him with a fero- 
cious growling if he stirs: in this‘ po- 
sition they continue barking, to give 
notice to the chasseurs, who come up 
and secure their prisoner. Each 
chasseur, though he can hunt only 
with two dogs properly, is obliged to 
have three, which he maintains at his 
own cost, and that at no small ex- 
pence. These people live with their 
dogs, from which they are insepara- 
ble. At home, the dogs are kept 
chained, and when walking with their 
masters, are never unmuzzied, or let 
out of ropes, but for attack. They 
are constantly accompanied with one 
or two small dogs called finders, whose 
scent is very keen, and always sure of 
hitting off a track. Dogs and bitches 
hunt equally well, and the chasseurs 
rear no more than will supply the 
number required : this breed of dogs, 
indeed, is not so prolific as the com- 
mon kinds, though infinitely stronger 
and hardier. The animal is the size 
of a very large hound, with ears erect, 
which are usually cropped at the 
points; the nose more pointed, but 
widening very much towards the af- 
ter-part of the jaw. His coat, or skin, 
is much harder than that of most 
dogs, and so must be the whole struc- 
ture of the body, as the severe beat- 
ings he undergoes in training would 
kill any other species of dog. There 
are some, but not many, of a more 
obtuse nose, and which are rather 
squarer set: these, it may be presum- 
ed, have been crossed by the mastiff ; 
but if by this the bulk has been a little 
increased, it has added nothing to the 
strength, height, beauty, or agility, 
of the native breed. 

** The chasseur has no othe: wea- 
pon than a long straight muschet, ot 
couteau, longer than a dragoon’s 
sword, and twice as thick, some:!)‘ng 
like a flat iron bar sharpened at the 
Jower end, of which ‘about eighteen 
inches areas sharp asa razor. The 
point is mot unlike the old Roman 
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sword. The steel of them is excellent, 
and made at Guanabacoa, about three 
miles from the Havanna. The han- 
dle of the muschet is without a guard, 
but scolloped to admit the fingers and 
suit the grasp. These men, as we 
have seen, are under an officer of high 
rank, the Alcade Provinciale, and 
receive a good pay from the govern- 
ment, besides private rewards for pars 
ticular and extraordinary services. 
They are a very hardy, brave, and 
desperate, set of people, scrupulously 
honest, and remarkably faithful. 

** A body of men of the same de- 
scription and character reside at Be- 
sucal, within the Marquisa’s jurisdic- 
tion. ‘These are not in the king’s pay, 
but are chiefly employed, like the 
Maroons in Jamaica, in seouring the 
mountains of this extensive country, 
to take runaways, for which they have 
a fixed reward, and to attack all bo 
dies of negroes collected for hostile 
purposes, which is sometimes occa- 
sioned by the rigour exercised on the 
Spanish, plantations: for although in 
other employments, and particularly 
in domestic service, the slaves are 
treated kindly, and live avery easy 
life, it must be owned that the state 
of slavery on the settlements is not un- 
attended with severity. The greatest 
commotions, however, have been oc- 
casioned by Spanish piety. Many of 
the largest and best sugar estates in 
the island of Cuba belong to the dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical orders, who are 
the most rapacious of planters. Under 
the mask of discouraging a vicious 
intercourse with the sexes, some of 
them religiously resolved to purchase 
only male negroes: a devout austerity 
imposed upon the poor fellows whieh, 
would the good fathers candidly con- 
fess it, would appear.to originate in 
the temporal policy of * querenda pe- 
cunia primum est,’ it being thought 
that men can do more work than wo- 
men. Deprived of connexions result- 
ing from one of the chief laws,of na- 
ture, and driven to desperation, the 
unhappy negrocs, not unlike the first 
Romans, have been known to fly to 
neighbouring estates, seize on the wo. 
men, and carry them off to the moun- 
tains: there, in order to secure and 
defend themselves, they fell upon 
some Spaniards, killed them, and thus 
procuring a few fire-arms, lances, and 
cutlasses, attempted to make a. resis- 
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fance against the laws, but in vain; a 
few of the Besucal people, with their 
dogs, have always proved an over- 
match for them. 

*© The activity of the chasseurs no 
négro on earth can elude; and such 
is their temperance, that with a few 
ounces of salt for each, they can sup- 
port themselves for whole months on 
the vegetable and farinaceous food af. 
forded by the woods. They drink 
nothing stronger than water, with 
which, when at a distance from 
springs, they are copiously supplied 
by the wild pine, by the black and 
grape withes, which are about two 
inches in diameter, and the roots of 
the cotton-tree, Of the last, six feet 
jonked off the smaller part of the root, 
where it tapers to the thickness of a 
man’s thigh, will yield several gallons 
ef water: in the greatest drought 
these resources seldom fail, For the 
wild pine they are obliged to climb 
trees, but that they do almost with 
the velocity of a monkey: this plant 
takes root on the body of a tree, and 
the leaves of it are so formed as to 
catch the rain and conduct it to a re- 
servoir at the base, where, being ne- 
ver exposed to the sun, it is found 
delightfully fresh and cool. But the 
easiest method of obtaining water in 
the woods, and with less delay ona 
march, is from the black and grape 
withes : it is done with greater expe- 
dition than drinking at a spring. The 
chasseur catches a pendent withe, 
which, with his muschet, he divides 
about two feet from the ground, and 
applies the end of the withe, as it 
hangs, to his mouth, or to his dog’s, 
who indicates his thirst; he then cuts 
the withe off, about six feet higher, 
keeping the upper end elevated, when, 
the air being admitted above, he re- 
ceives through the porous fibres of it 
near a quart of delightful cola. water. 
With respect to anunal food, if any 
of them happen to desire it, they find 
no difficulty in obtaining it. The 
little finder, if set on, but not other- 
wise, will soon bay one of the wild 
hogs with which the woods abound: 
the animal, retreating for shelter to 
the trunk of a tree, is immediately 
transfixed with a lance. The men 
cure as much of the flesh as they think 
they will have occasion for, by scoring 
it internally to the skin, sprinkling it 
with salt, and smoking it; over the 


smoke they throw some aromatic 
leaves, which not only add to its fla- 
vour, but assist in preserving it. The 
meat thus cured will keep for months, 
and is‘esteemed a very great dainty by 
the most refined epicures. It is in 
fact the jirked hog, already mention- 
ed in the aceount of the Maroon mode 
of life. The part of the hog not pre- 
served is given to the dogs. The 
pursuit of the game is entirely the 
province of the finder; the larger 
dogs, from their training, would pass 
a hog without notice; were one of 
them to bark-at a hog he would be 
severely punished. The chasseurs 
beat their dogs most unmercifully, 
using the flat sides of their heavy mus- 
chets. When they are going out on 
service, the large chains in which they 
are kept at home are taken off, aud a 
light, but well-twisted, cotton rope 
substituted, to which the muzzle and 
collar, joined together, are attached 
at oneend, while the other is fixed to 
the belt of the chasseur, who, when 
@pursuit is to be made, slips them 
off, securing them round his waise 
with the rope to which they are tied, 
draws his muschet, and pushes for- 
ward nearly as fast as his dogs; for 
the latter are impeded by the under- 
wood, and are sometimes so, entangled 
as to require the assistance of their 
masters to cut their way through the 
difficulty which obstructs their pro- 
ceeding. The greatest privation tele 
by a chasseur in service is, the want 
of a segar, which he must not use in 
the woods, whete the scent, from the 
freshness of the trees and stillness of 
the air, continues long suspended, and 
is gradually spread in the atmosphere, 
by which the company could not but 
be betrayed, in spite of the great si- 
lence which they observe on theic 
marches, At other times the'segar is 
hardly ever out of their mouths. 

** [ must now complete your idea 
of a Spanish chasseur, by giving you 
a description of his dress. You may 
imagine it will be brief, for the wear- 
er is nota man of fashion, and he 
lives beneatha vertical sun. A check 
shirt open at the collar so as to expose 
the ‘neck, from which hangs a small 
crucifix, a wide pair of trowsers, also 
check, a straw hat, or rather one ma. 
nufactured of the morass thatch di- 
vided into small filaments, seven or 
eight inches in the rim, with a shillow 
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yound crown, and very light; add his 
belt and: sword, already, described, 
and a pair of untanned leather shoes ; 
into this dress put a man with a Spa. 
nish countenance, swarthy but. ani- 
mated, a person above the middle 
size, thin but not meagre ; to his belt 
afhx the cotton ropes, aud imagine 
them attached by collars round the 
necks of his dogs, and you will have 
a finished picture of him. 

** Besides his untanned , shoe, the 
chasseur often contrives in the woods 
a curious defence for, his feet which is 
greatly preferable. Having skinned 
the thighs and hocks of the wild hog, 
he thrusts his foot into the. raw hide, 
as far as he can force it, then cuts a 
small slip at the, instep, and with his 
knife takes off the superfluous skin 
benind, adapting the remainder to his 
ancle and the lower part of his leg: 
the pliant hije takes the shape of a 
close short half-boot, sitting like a 
glove on the foot, with a lengthened 
useless projection beyond the toe, some- 
thing resembling the modern fashi 
of our. beaux: this contrivance wi 
last a march of weeks, or months; 
but once taken. off, the skin dries, 
shrivels, and becqmes useless. There 
ave porco xopatos, made of dried hides, 
that reach to the calf of the leg, but 
they are wide, hard, and not pliant 
to the feet. 

** The Besucal chasseurs had not 
above seventy dogs properly broke: 
the others, of which they had many, 
though.of the same breed, will kill 
the object they parsue: they fly at 
the throat, or other part, of a man, 
and never quit their hold till they are 
cut in two. These dogs, however, 
are seldom, if ever, carried out till 
perfectly trained.”” p, 67. 

We also add another paragraph 
with pleasure, alluding to the termi- 
nation of the war. 

** Thus concluded hostilities, with - 
out recourse being once had to the as- 
sistance of the chasseurs, beyond the 
operation of the terror they inspired, 
but which, it was very evident, had 
been the means of producing the trea- 
ty, and of accelerating the surrender 
of the several bodies whose distrust 
kept them back so long after it was 
made; and who, as they gradually 
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came in, always required ‘that the 
Spaniards and dogs should be removed, 
and separated from them by a line of 
the troops. One knows not which to 
admire most, the activity and address 
with which they. were procured, or the 
humanity that in. spite of three 
months’ provocation prevented their 
being employed in action.* To the 
skill, temper, and, benevolence, of ge- 
neral Walpole are the colonists, whom 
he had a little before saved from hu- 
miliation, indebted for this bloodless 
triumph; and to William Dawes 
Quarrell are they indebted for sug- 
gesting, and procuring, the means by 
which the island .was saved from de. 
struction. * We cannot but take this 
opportunity,” say the Assembly, in 
requesting the Lieutenant-Governor 
to give orders for the dismission of 
the chasseurs, ‘ of expressing our ac- 
knowledgments of thé eminent advan- 
tages derived from the importation of 
the chasseurs and dogs, in compliance 
with the general wishes of the island. 
Nothing can. be clearer, than that if 
they had been off the island, the rebels 
could not have been induced to sur- 
render from their almost inaccessible 
fastnesses. Weare happy to have it 
in our power to say, that terror, ex- 
cited by the appearance of the dogs, 
has been sufficient to produce so fortu- 
nate an event; and we cannot but 
highly approve that attention to hu- 
manity, so strongly proved by their 
being ordered in the rear of the ar 
my.t’” p. 2716 


« * Tt is hardly worth while to men- 
tion an accident by which an old woman 
lost her life, but it has been ‘suggested, 
that the omission of it may receive an un- 
favourable construction, One of the 
dogs that had been unmuazied to drink, 
when there was not the least apprehen- 
sion of any mischief, went up to the wo- 
man, who was sitting attending to a pot 
in which she was preparing a mess; the 
dog smelled at it, and was troublesome ; 
this provoked her, she took ,up a stick 
and began to beat him, on which he seiz- 
ed on her throat, which he would not let 
go till his head was severed from his bo- 
dy by his master. The windpipe of the 
woman being much torn, she could not 
be saved. 

** + Votes of the House of Assembly. 
See Appendix, No. 3,” 
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LVI. Lerrers 7#o Mr. Faller, on the 
Universal Restoration, with a State- 
ment of Facts attending that Contro- 
wer'sy, and some Strictures on Scra- 
tator’s Review. . By Wititam 
VipLen. Sve. 170 pages. 35. 
Vidier. 

HIS sensible, though controver- 
sial, piece consists of fourteen 

Jetters,’ written in the true spirit of 

christianity. The conclusion of the 

Jast letter will give the reader a just 

idea of its nature and tendency, 

*¢ Having attended to your argu- 
ments in behalf of endiess misery, I 
will conclude my present correspon- 
dence with you by pointing out some 
things which must be done before you 
can overthrow the doctine of the uni- 
versal restoration. 

** +, You will have to prove that 
God did not create his rational crea- 
tures ‘ for his pleasure ;* Rev. iv. 11. 
or, that he will be disappointed in his 
end respecting them; or, that ‘his 
pleasure * was, their eternal damna- 
tion. 

** 2. You must prove, that God, 
* who is Love,’ never did love all his 
creatures; or, that he is changeable 
in his nature, and will eternally hate 
those whom he once loved. No part 
of this will apply to the universal doc- 
trine, for that teaches, as the scrip- 
tures do, that ‘God is good to all,’ 
and that * his tender mercies are over 
all his works,’ Ps. exlv. 9. 

6 4. That when God said to Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, severally, 
* In thee and in thy seed shall all na- 
tions, all kindreds, all families, ofthe 
earth be blessed,” he meant only one 
individual, perhaps, in a thousand, 
among the different nations, kindreds, 
and families, of the earth. 

*© 4. That though Christ is called 
the Light of the world, Life of the 
world, Saviour, i. e. Restorer, of the 
world, that the world will remain in 
eternal darkness, eternal death, and 
will not, to all eternity, be restored ; 
or, that by the world is meant only 
the elect, the church, though these 
are in the scriptures uniformly distin- 
guished from the world. 

**€ 5. You h-ve to prove, though 
Christ is said to have died for the 
world, the whole world, for all, and 
for eyery man, yet, that the world 
will not ultimately be benefited by his 


death; or, that these phrases mean 
only the elect, the ehurch, though 
still, in scripture, the elect, the 
church, are always distinguished from 
the world. 

«« 6. Your creed teaches you, that 
the merits of Christ are sufficient to 
save the universe, if it were fallen; 
yet you deny that one world will be 
restored to holiness and happiness by 
him. It matters not what idea you 
attach tothe phrase, ‘ meritsof Christ,’ 
whether virtue, worth, power, wis- 
dom, ot grace, or all these; be in- 
cluded, on your scherhe he either wilt 
not or cannot deliver one fallen world. 

«© 7, You affirm this want of will 
or power in Christ in the face of the 
following scriptures. ‘If I be lifted 
up from the earth I will draw all unto 
myself.” * God will have'all men to 
be RESTORED (sothenai), and come 
unto the knowledge of the truth.’ 
‘ The living God—who is the -Re- 
STORER (Soteros) of all men, espe- 
cially of those that believe.’ * It 
pleased the Father that in him should 
all fulness dwell; and, having made 
peace through the blood of the cross, 
by him to reconcile all thinss unto 
himself; by him, I say, whether they 
be things on earth or things in hea- 
ven.” * And every creature which is 
in heaven, and on the earth, and un- 
der the earth, and such as are in the 
sea, and all that are in them, heard [ 
saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, for ever and ever.” * The crea- 
ture (or creation) itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God” and many others 
of like kind, It behoveth you, sir, 
to shew the consistency of these scrip- 
tures with the doctrine of endless mi- 
sery. 

* 8, Weare informed that ‘the 
wages of sin is death:’ this includes 
both the first and second death ; yet we 
are also told, that ‘ our Saviour Jesus 
Christ hath abolished death;’ that 
* he will swallow up death in victory ;” 
that ‘death, the last enemy, shall be 
destroyed ;” that “AMONG MEN there 
shall be no more death.” Now as 
death cattnot be destroyed but by the 
prevalence of life, you will have this 
difficulty to reconcile with your doc- 
trine of the endless reign of death. 
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*< 9, When the scriptures speak of 
this age and that age, of the ages 
which are past and the ages to come, 
you will have to prove, that this is a 
wrong distinction of the periods and 
dispensations, and that it ought to be 
rendered, this eternity and that eter- 
nity, the eternities past and the eter- 
nities to.come. 

** 30, When you read of the times 
of the ‘resTiTuTION of all things,” 
of * dispensation of the fulness of 
times, in which all things are to be 
gathered together in Christ,’ of pro- 
thesin ton aionon, ‘ THE DISPOSITI- 
ON OF THE AGES for Christ Jesus,’— 
you will have to prove there is no re- 
stitution of all things intended; no 
« gathering together of all things in 
Christ ;* notimes, much less a fulness 
of them, to be dispensed for this pur- 
pose ; no disposition of the ages for 
Christ todo his work in; but thatthe 
proper distribution of the periods is, 
time and eternity. ’ 

“rr. Though the old testament 
teaches us, in type, the connection 
which exists between the first fruits 
and the future harvest, and. the new 
testament applies the type to that re- 
lation which exists between the church 
and the other creatures of God who 
are in the bondage of corruption,* 
yet you must prove that the apos- 
tolic application of the type is wrong, 
and though the first fruits of men are 
now gathered in by the gospel, yet 
the harvest of mankind will be eter- 
nally destroyed. 

** 12, Though we are informed 
that Christ shall reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet, till all 
things are subdued unto himself, till 
every knee bow to him, of things in 
heaven, in earth, and under the earth, 
till he hath made all things new, _till 
* there shall be no more curse’-—you, 
sir, will have all these to contradict, 
and instead of saying with the apostle, 
* where sin abounded grace hath much 
more abounded,” you have to say, as 
the conclusion of all, Though grace 
hath abounded, yet sin hath much 
more abounded. 

‘¢ When you have done all this, 
and have proved that you have autho- 
rity thus to reverse the scriptures, you 
will overthrow the universal doctrine. 


Jas, i, 18, Rom, 


« * Lev. xxiii, 
Vili, 19-24. 
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“* Wishing you a part in the first 
resurrection, and an. escape from the 
awful pains of the second death, 

*¢ T remain, 

*¢ With real good-will, 
s¢ Your's, &c. 
‘¢.W. VIDLER.” 
** December, 1801." p. 157+ 
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LVH. Aw Account of the late 
Improvements in Galvanism, witha 
Series of curious and interesting Ex 
periments performed before the Coms 
missioners of the French National In- 
stitute, and repeated lately in the 
Anatomical Theaires of London. By 
Joun Axrpint, Professor of Ex- 
perimenial Philosophy. To which is 
added, an Appendix, containing the 
Author's Experiments on the Body of 
a Malefactor executed at Newgate, 
&F%c. fc. Lllustrated with Engrav- 
ings, 4to. 220 pages. lis. Cue 
thell, 


THE editor’s preface to this truly 
interesting performance shall be 
inserted by way of explanation. 

** Few discoveries in modern times 
have excited so much curiosity as that 
of galvanism: ever since it was first 
made known by its celebrated author 
it has engaged the attention of the 
most eminent philosophers in Europe 3 
and various researches have been un- 
dertaken to ascertain the principles on 
which it depends, and the laws to 
which it is subject. 

‘* Though some of its singular 
properties are fully established, it 
must be allowed that the discovery is 
still in its infancy; but enough of it 
is known to prove its importance, and 
to induce philosophers. to continue 
their researches, which, there is every 
reason to suppose, may lead to some 
very curious results. 

‘* The experiments, indeed, which 
have already been made seem to indi- 
cate that it may open a new field in 
the healing art; and it appears by a 
late report presented to. the class of the 
Exact Sciences of the academy of Tu- 
rin that the medical application of it 
has been attended with the most be- 
neficial effects in a case of confirmed 
hydrophobia, 

4* While galvanism, independently 
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of other advantages, holds out such 
hopes of utility in regard to objects 
so interesting to mankind, a work 
containing a full account of the late 
improvements which have been made 
in it, illustrated by a complete course 
of experiments, cannot fail of being 
acceptable to the public in general, 
and in particular to medical men, to 
whose department, in one point of 
view, it more essentially belongs. 

‘© When professor Aldini left tihs 
country, the manuscript, written in 
French, together with two_ printed 
Latin dissertations, was put.into the 
editor’s hands, in order. that, they 
might be prepared for the press: a 
translation of these forms the princi- 
pal part of the work; and an appen- 
dix has been added, containing the 
author's experiments on the body of a’ 
malefactor executed at Newgate, ex-’ 
periments of a similar Kind on the bo- 
dies of three criminals decapitated at 
Bologna, and an experiment lately 
made at Calais, which seems to shew 
that Galvanism is susceptible of being 
conveyed to a very considerable dis- 
tance through the water of the sea. 

' « The editor thinks it necessary to 
observe, that the principal experiments 
of which an account is given in this 
work are illustrated by proper engray” 


-ings, and that the title-page ‘is em- 


bellished with a representation of the 
gold medal presented to the author, as 
a mark of their respect, by the medi- 
cal professors and pupils of Guy’s and 
St, Thomas's hospitals. 


After a most entertaining sketch of 
the rise and progress of galvanism, the 
following account is given of experi: 
ments on the body of Forster, execut- 
ed at Newgate, Jan.17, 1803. 


‘6 EXPERIMENT I. 


*¢ One arc being applied to the 
mouth, and another to the ear, wet- 
ted with asolution of muriate of soda 
(common salt), galvanism was com- 
municated by meanis of three troughs, 
combined ‘together, each of which 
contained forty plates of zinc and as 
many of copper. On the first appli- 
cation of the arcs, the jaw began to 
quiver, the adjoining muscles were 
horribly contorted, and the left eye 
actually opened. 


*© EXPERIMENT II. 


*€ On applying the arc to both ears 
At | ta — 
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a motion of the head was manifested, 
and a convulsive action of all the 
muscles of the face ; the lips and eye- 
lids were also evidently affected, but 
the action seemed much increased by 


making one extremity, of the arc to’ 
communicate with the nostrils, the: 


othet continuing in one ear. 


‘© EXPERIMENT III. 


© The conductors being applied to. 


the ear and to the rectum, ; excited in 
the muscles contractions much strong= 
er than in the preceding experiments. 
The action. even of those muscles fui- 
thest. distant from the points of con- 
tact with the arc was so much in- 
creased as almost to give an appear- 
ance of re-animation. 


‘* EXPERIMENT IV. 


*¢ In this state, wishing to try the 
power of ordinary stimulants, I appli- 
ed volatile alkali to the nostrils and 
to the mouth, but without the least 
sensible action: on applying galva- 
nism great action was constantly pro= 
duced) then administered: the gal- 
vahic: stimulus and volatile’ alkali 
together! the convulsions appeared to 
be much: inereased by this combina 
tion, and extended from the muscles 
of the head; face, an@ineck, as: far 
as the deltoid. The efféct in this case 
surpassed our most sanguine expecta- 
tions, and vitality might, perhaps, 
have been restored, ‘if many circum- 
stances had not rendered it impos- 
sible. 

*€ EXPERIMENT V. 


*¢ I.next extended the arc from one 
gar to the biceps flexor cubiti, the 
fibres of which had been laid bare by 
dissection’: this produced vidlent con- 
vulsions in all.the muscles of the aun, 
and especially in. the biceps and the 
coraco brachialis, even without the 
intervention of salt water. 


‘¢ EXPERIMENT VI. 


** An incision having been made in 
the wrist, aniong the ‘small ‘filaments 
of the nerves and cellular membrane, 
on bringing the arc into contact with 
this part, a very strang action of the 
muscles of the it and hand was 
immediately perceived. In this, as in 
the last experiment, the animal mois- 
ture was sufficient to conduct the gal- 
vanic stimulus without the interven- 
tion of salt water, 


a 
_ 
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S¢ EXPERIMENT VII. 


*¢ The short. muscles of the thumb 
were dissected, and submitted to the 
action of the galvanic apparatus, which 
induced a forcible effort to clench the 
hand. 

*© EXPERIMENT VIII- 


** The effects of galvanism in this 
experiment were comp red with those 
of other stimulants. For this purpose, 
the point of the scalpel was applied to 
the fibres, and even introduced into 
the substance of the biceps flexor cu- 
biti without producing «the slightest 
motion : the same result was obtained 
from the use of caustie volatile alkali 
and concentrated sulphuric acid: the 
latter even corroded the muscle, with- 
out bringing it mito action, 

‘¢ EXPERIMENT Ix. 


** Having opened the thorax and 
the pericardium, exposing the heart 
in situ, | endeavoured to excite action 
in the ventricles, but without success. 
The arc was first applied upon the 
surface, then-in the substance of the 
fibres, to the carnez columna, to the 
septum ventriculorum, and, lastly, in 
the course of the nerves by the coro- 
nary arteries, even with salt water in- 
terposed, but’ without the slightest 
visible action being induced. 


‘6 EXPERIMENT X. 


*¢In this experiment the arc was 
conveyed to the right auricle, and 
produced a considerable contraction, 
without the intervention of salt water, 
but especially in that part called the 
appendix auricularis: in the left auri- 
cle scarcely any action was exhibited, 


‘6 EXPERIMENT XI, 


*¢ Conductors being applied from 
the spinal marrow to the fibres of the 
biceps flexor cubiti, the gluteus max- 
imus and the gastrocnemius, separate- 
ly, no considerable action in the mus- 
cles of the arm and leg was produced. 


** EXPERIMENT XII. 


«© The sciatic nerve being exposed 
between the great trochanter of the 
femur and the tuberosity of the ischi 
um, and the are being established 
from the spins] mairow to the nerve 
divested of its theca, we observed, to 
our astonishmen:. that no contraction 
whatever ensued in the muscles, al- 
though salt water was used at both 
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extremities of the arc. But the con- 
ductor being made to communicate 
with the fibres of the muscles and the 
cellular membrane, as strong an ac- 
tion as before was manifested. 


‘© EXPERIMENT XIII. 


*€ By making the are to communi- 
cate with the sciatic nerve and the 
gastrocnemius minscle, a very feeble 
action was produced in ‘he latter. 


© EXPERIMENT XIV. 


‘¢ Conductors being applied from 
the sciatic to the peronzal nerve, 
scarcely any motion was excited in the 
muscles. 

“© EXPERIMENT XV. 


s¢ The sciatic nerve being divided 
about the middle of the thigh, on ap- 
plying the conductors from the biceps 
flexor cruris to the gastrocnemius, 
there ensued a powerful contraction 
of both. I must here observe, that 
the muscles continued excitable for se- 
ven hours and a half after the execu- 
tion. The troughs were frequently 
renewed, yet towards the close they 
were very much exhanstec. Nodoubt, 
with a stronger apparatus we might 
have observed muscular action much 
longer ; for after the experiments had 
been continued for three ot four 
hours, the power of a single trough 
was not soffecient to excite the action 
of the muscles; the assistance of a 
more powerful apparatus wa srequir- 
ed. his shows that such a long se- 
ries of experiments could not have 
been performed by the simple appli- 
cation of metallic coatings. I am of 
opinion that, in general, these coat- 
ings, invented in the first instance by 
Galvani, are passive ; they serve mere- 
ly to conduct the fluid pre-existent in 
the animal system ; whereas, with the 
galvanic batteries of Volta, the mus- 
cles are excited to action by the influ. 
ence of the apparatus itself. 


‘* From the above experiments 

there is reason to conclude : 
I. 

*¢ That galvanism exerts a conside- 
rable power over the nervous and 
muscular systems, and operates uni- 
versally on the whole of the animal 
ceconomy. 

i. 


st That the power of galvani:m, a4 
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a stimulant, is stronger than any me- 
chanical action whatever. 


Il, 


«¢ That the effects of galvanism on 
the human frame differ from those 
produced by electricity communicated 
with common electrical machines. 


IV. 


«* That galvanism, whether admi- 
nistered by means of troughs or piles, 
differs in its effects from those proda- 
ced by the simple metallic coatings 
employed by Galvani. 


Vv. 


«¢ That wien the surfaces of the 
nerves and nuscles are armed with 
metallic coatings, the influence of the 
galvanic batteries is conveyed to a 
greater number of points, and acts 
with considerably more force in pro- 
ducing contractions of the muscular 
fibre. 

VI. 


** That the action of galvanism on 
the heart is different from that on 
other muscles, For, when the heart 
is no longer susceptible of galvanic 
influence, the other muscles remain 
étill excitable for a certain time. It 
is also remarkable, that the action 
produced by galvanism on the auricles 
is different trom that produced on the 
ventricles, of the heart, as is demon- 
strated in experiment the tenth, 


Vil. 


*¢ That galvanism affords very pow- 
erful means of resuscitation in cases of 
suspended animation, under cominon 
circumstances. ‘The remedies already 
adopted in asphyxia, drowning, &c. 
when combined with the influence of 
galvanism, will produce much greater 
effect than either of them separately. 


«< To conclude this subject, it may 
be acceptable to the reader to have a 
short but accurate account of the ap- 
pearances exhibited on the dissection 
of the body, which was performed 
with the greatest care and precision by 
Mr. Carpue. ¢ The blood in the head 
was not extravasated, but several ves- 
sels were prodigiously swellec, and the 
lungs entirely deprived of air: there 
was a great inflammation in the intes- 
tines, and the bladder was fully di- 
tended with urine, In general, upon 


viewing the body, it appeared that 
death had been immediately produced 
by a real suffocation.” 

“€ It may he observed, if credit can 
be given to some loose reports, which 
hitherto it has not been in our power 


*to substantiate, that after this man 


had been for some time suspended, 
means were employed with a view to 
pat an end to his sufferings. 

** From the preceding narrative it 
will be easily perceived, that our ob- 
ject in applying the treatment here 
desgribed was not'to produce re-ani- 
mation, but merely to obtain a prac- 
tical knowledge how far galvanism 
might be employed as an auxiliary to 
other means in attempts to revive pet- 
sons under similar circumstances. 

** In cases when suspended anima- 
tion has been produced by natural 
causes, it is found that the pulsations 
of the heart and arteries become total- 
ly imperceptible ; therefore, when it 
is to be restored, it is necessary to re- 
establish the circulation throughout 
the whole system ; but this cannot be 
done without re-establishing also the 
muscular powers, which have been 
suspended, and to these the applica- 
tion of galvanism gives new energy. 

“‘ Tam far from wishing to raise 
any objections against the administra- 
tion of the other remedies which are 
already known, and which have long 
been used; I would only recommend 
galvanism as the most powerful mean 
hitherto discovered of assisting and in- 
creasing the efficacy of every other 
stimulant. 

** Volatile alkali, as already ob- 
served, produced no effect whatever 
on the body when applied alone ; but 
being used conjointly with galvanism, 
the power. of the latter over the ner- 
vous and muscular system was greatly 
increased: nay, it is possible that vo- 
latile alkali, owing to its active pow- 
ers alone, might convey the galvanic 
fluid to the brain with greater facility, 
by which means its action would be- 
come niuch more powerful in cases of 
suspended animation. The well known 
method of injecting atmospheric air 
ought not to be neglected; but here, 
likewise, in order that the lungs may 
be prepared for its reception, it would 
be proper previously to use galvanism, 
to excite the muscular action, and to 
assist the whole animal system to re- 
sume its vital tunetious. Under this 

aRa 
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view, the experiments of which IT 
have just given an account may be of 
great public utility. 

‘© It is with heartfelt gratitude that 
I recal to mind the politeness and 
lively interest shown by the members 
of the college of surgeons in the pro- 
secution of these experiments. Mr. 
Keate, the master, in particular, 
proposed to make comparative expe- 
riments on animals, in order to give 
support to the deductions resulting 
from those on the human body. Mr. 
Blicke observed, that on similar oc- 
casions it would be proper to immerse 
the body in a warm salt bath, in or- 
der to ascertain how far it might pro- 
mote the action of galvanism on the 
whole surface of the body. Dr. Pear- 
son recommended, oxygen gas to be 
substituted instead of the atmospheric 
air blown into the lungs. It gives me 
great pleasure to have an opportunity 
of communicating these dbservations 
to. the public, in justice to the emi- 
nent characters who suggested them, 
and as an inducement to physiologists 
not to overlook the minutest circum- 
stance which may tend to improve 
experiments that promise so greatly to 
relieve the sufferings ot mankind.” 
p. 203. 
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LVIII. Poems, on Moral and Re- 
ligiou: Subjects. By A. Fuowegr- 
pew. Fyscag. Sv. 1G ages. 45. 
Symonds. 


fPHESE elegant and truly valuable 
poems, to which is annexed a 
very numerous and respectable list of 
subscribers, are written on a variety 
of subjects. We shall transcribe a 
few for the gratification of the reader. 
* THOUGHTS ON DEATH. 
« Written at an eurly period of life. 
* Thou great Supreme! thou Suurce 
of light divine ! 
Thou who hast form’d me for eternal life ! 
O draw my mind from every vain pur- 
suit, 
And lead iny thoughts to that approach- 
ing hour 
When nature’s feeble pow'rs shall all give 
way! 
Then shail'the world, its pleasures, and 
its cares, 
Lose all their hold, aud, shrinking back 
from view, 


Flowerdew 


’s Poems. 


Will leave the immortal mind to dwell on 

Heavenly themes, and all the boundless 
scenes 

Of vast eternity! the feeble clay 

No longer able to confine her guest, 

Shall drop, and sleep in death, till that 
dread hour 

When the archangel’s voice shall shake 
the earth, 

And all the dead in solemn pomp. draw 


near ! 

Who now shall tell the glories of that 
state 

To which the followers of the Lamb shall 
rise ? 

No mortal eye hath seen, nor ear hath 
heard, 


Nor glowing heart conceiv’d, the bound- 
less joys, 

The ceaseless pleasures, that surround his 
throne, 

From whom springs ev’ry good and _per- 
fect bliss. 

Heaven ! ’tis a world of endless glory, 

Where his continu’d presence ever 
dwells ! 

This is the happy state I long to reach, 

Where not an intervening cloud can rise, 

For I shall dwell for ever with my God. 

O may I here begin this heav’n below, 

And all iny brightest hours be spent in 
praise . 

In youth, or age, ah! let me stand pre- 
par’d 

Calmly to meet my solemn, last, ; ex- 
change : 

Then, when thou call’st, without one 
struggling sigh, 

To thee, who gave, would I resign my 
breath, 

And fearless enter where my Saviour 
pass’d. 

O'er the dark yalley he a light has shed 

That cheers and well supports the faint- 
ing mind— 

For, lo! the gates of bliss he opens wide, 

And welcomes ev'ry faithful follower 
home !”’ p, 19. ’ 


As the above is in blank verse, we 
present the following piece, written in 
rliyme. 


* ADDRESS TO MY DAUGHTER, 


“ On entering her seventeenth year. 


“Gay health, fair peace, and ev’ry 

blooming joy, 

Be ever thine, dear maid, without alloy : 

Oit as revolving years shall bring this day 

O may it still increasing bliss convey : 

Long may thy breast be shielded from 
each care, 

Aud peace sercng triumphant flourish 
there : 
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Let evil passions there no welcome find, 

Nor with empoison’d venom taimt thy 
mind ; 

In guileless ease may each gay moment 
flow, 

While hope’s bright dreams illame thy 
cheerful brow. 

Ah! prize her dreams..ah! taste her 
fancied bliss, 

Forsoon, too soon, the transient joy will 
cease: 

The rapid tide of youth will soon be 


o’er, 

And years shall land thee on life’s busy 
shore. 

There with applause wouldst thou per- 
form thy part, 

With virtue’s precepts now enrich thy 
heart. 

First at religion’s shrine devoutly bend, 

And early make her guardian God thy 
Friend: 

She'll safely guide thee through the 
snares of youth, 

And fix thy wav’ring steps in paths of 
truth. 

Not in a garb severe, with awful frown, 


Does virtue sit on her resplendent 
throne ; 

Benign her form, gentle and mild her 
sway, 

Thrice happy those who her blest laws 
obey ! 

Should dark afflictions cloud thy early 
days, 


Thy sinking mind she’ll ease, support, 
and raise, 
Sweeten the bitter draught of human 


woe, 

And teach thy anguish’d heart resign’d to 
bow: 

Long may her sacred voice thy soul in- 
spire, 


And gently chasten ev’ry vain desire ; 

Calm ev’ry troubled thought, and sweetly 
shew 

The placid joys that from her counsels 
flow: 

Kept by the hand of her unerring pow’, 

In safety shalt thou pass each dang’rous 
hour ; , 

And when thine early days their course 
have sped, 

And all the fleeting dreams of youth are 
fled, 

In age mature thy breast will calmly 
glow 

With peaceful joy, and all the hopes that 
flow 

From conscious rectitude, from wisdom’s 
ways, 

A life devoted to thy Maker’s praise ! 

Then, when the sands of lite 
fairly ren, 

Shall caln reflection gild thy setting 
sun, 
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Chase the dark gloom of hoary age away, 
And light thy path to heav’n’s eternal 
day!” p. 23. 
One more shall be given, on a po- 
pular subject. 


“ THE TRIUMPHS OF BENEVQLENCE, 
or, 


The success of the Vaccine lioculation. 


* O’er Britain’s realms a plague long 

fiercely rag’d, 

Nortime, nor skill, nor me¢d’cine, had 
assuag’d ; 

Where’er its dread contagious course it 
sped, 

Th’ affrighted people from their houses 
fled ; 

The sufferers without a friend were left, 

Ofev’ry soothing tenderness berett : 

In mournful language, ancicat records 
tell 

What millions ‘neath the dire distemper 
fell! 

How villages and towns deserted were, 

And life a scene of one continu’d fear ! 

Then Montague,* whose name will ever 
stand 

High in the annals of a grateful land, 

From foreign climes relief her country 


brought, 

On herown son perform’d the art she 
taught ; 

Yet prejudice, deep rooted, long with- 
stood 


The private interest. .the public good, 

Till years its great utility display'd, 

And thousands bless’d its kind and soft’- 
ning aid. 

«* But some e’en here the wretched vic- 

tims fell, 

Nor anxious parents could their fears dis- 
pel: 

All now are vanish’d; see! contagion 
flies. . 

No Small-Pox more shal! close the spark- 
ling eyes: 

Beauty no more shall mourn its transient 
date : 

The feeling mind, with grateful joy elate, 

To Jenner looks, whose philanthropié 
zeal 

Bent to one ardent point, his country’s 
weal, 

O’erev'ry obstacle pursues his way, 

And makes false notions bend to reason’s 
sway ; 

By long experience proves his vaccine 
plan 

Replete with salutery aid to ingn. 


« * Tt is well known that the celebrat- 
ed Lady Wortley Montague first introdu- 
ced inoculation for the sinall-pox~ inte 
Great Britain. ‘ 
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Fear not, ye cautious, here’s a pow’r di- 


vie, 
Jenner but executes heav’n’s vast de- 
sign ! 
Behold your pitying Father's healing 
hand, 


In this mild system, to a sufFring land. . 


Let prejudice be banish’d from your 
mind ; 

Embrace with joy this blessing to man- 
kind! 

Sce..its great fame extends to distant 
lands, 


Whilst England’s king the pow’rful pa- 
tron stands! 

Blest with his monarch’s praise, his coun- 
try’s love, 

Jenner deserved happiness shall prove : 

No thousands slain, no dreadful victories 
won, 

Shall gild his calm, his gently setting, 
sun ; 

Millions he sav’d. .far sweeter joys con- 
vey, 

With lustre bright shall close his peaceful 
day ; 

Nor in the grave shall he neglected lie, 

Kever’d, belov’d, his mem’ry cannot 
die ! 


*« When future ages shall high trophies 

raise 

To those who best deserv’d their country’s 
praise, 

And worth departed—claims the tribute 
just, 

ToJenner, then, shall rise the honour’d 
bust; 

On its broad base shall shew the won- 
d'ring throng 

The dreadful scourge that nations bore 

_ so long: 

Here mothers, shudd’ring, shall the hor- 
rors view 

Which, from this dread disease, their pa- 
rents knew ; 

With tearful eyes—with grateful love 
imprest, 

Shall clasp their heauteous offspring to 
their breast, 

With sweet emotions feel their bosoms 
glow, 

That no such sorrows they are doom’d to 
know ; 

Then round his shrine weave the ne’er- 
fading bays, 

And to his mem'ry 


Jays!” p. 1iy. 


pour—immortal 


The other poems are on pleasing 
topics, which cannot fail to interest 
the attention » we heartily wish this 
ingenious lady success: she has, we 
ubderstand, just opened a bhoarding- 
school far young ladivs at Islington. 


LIX. Poems, Jy Peter Baytey, 
jun. Esq. Sm. 8vo, 200 pages. 
Miller. 


THs volume embraces a variety of 

poems, but none of any great 
length: many are fraught with 
sprightliness and classical allusions : 
the subsequent sonnet was written at 
Barmouth. 


*¢ SONNFT. 
« At Barmouth. 


“ Freed from the couch of sickness, grief, 
and pain, 
Hither the fainting suff’rer comes, to 
lave 
In the cool freshness of the bracing 
wave 
His languid limbs ; if so he may regain 
The thousand blessings that compose the 
train 
Of rosy health. And, oh! if aught 
can save 
From the dark precincts of the gloomy 
grave, 
Barmouth! ’tis thee, and all thy sylvan 
reign ; 
Wild are thy rocks, sablime thy moun- 
tams rise, 
White are the sails beneath thy suns 
that glide, 
Swect are the sounds that steal across 
thy tide, 
Balmy are all thy gales, and fair thy 
skies ; 
But, ah! with thee can J forget my 
sighs ? 
Will the sharp pangs that rend my 
heart subside?” p. 83, 


TE 


LX. Mareriats ror Tainx- 
inc. By W. Buropon, a, M. 
8vo. 400 pages. Hurst. 


THESE materials are a kind of es- 
says, thirteen in number, written 
with spirit and freedom: the subjects 
are, Jiberality of sentiment; human 
inconsistencies; imagination; ¢charac- 
ters ; feelings; character and conduct 
of Bonaparte; education $ and politi- 
cal ceconomy. The first paper shall 
he inserted: it isa fair specimen of 
tlie whole. 
6* LIBERALITY OF SENTIMENT. 
“ Liberality of sentiment is the 
greatest ornament of man: it softens 
aii the harshness arising from diffe- 
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rence of opinion, it lessens the fre- 
quency of private quarrels, and makes 
the Jew, the christian, and the infi- 
del, live at peace with each other. 
This amiable character, though justly 
deserved by the first teachers of chris- 
tianity, has in very few instances ever 
belonged to any description of chrise 
tians since their times; for sentiments 
of intolerance are early to be found in 
the writings of the fathers; and there 
is no establishment of religion which 
does not condemn to eternal punish- 
ment all those who refuse to believe 
what the church enjoins. The libe- 
rality of true philosophy is even more 
extensive than that of christianity, for 
it esteems no opinions, merely specu- 
lative, to be essential, but estimates 
every man’s merit by his conduct; 
and we every where find that philoso- 
phers are benevolent towards each 
other. But all mankind are not phi- 
losophers ; fer with most men violence 
is dhe test of sincerity, aud to be li- 
beral is but another name for being 
indifferent. Such, however, have 
yet to ‘learn, that sincerity in opi- 
nions is to be shewn only by actions, 
and that belief is a personal affair. 
What I should believe, no man has a 
right to dictate or enquire: what | 
do, concerns others only so far as it 
may affect their interests. To be li- 
beral is only a virtue, because the per- 
versity of the world has sanctioned the 
contrary: it is strictly that whicheve- 
ry man has a right to expect, because 
no man hasa right to say to another, 
* You ought to believe what I be- 
lieve ;’ for belief should proceed from 
conviction, and conviction is not at 
every man’s command, 

‘* Liberality, though not inconsis- 
tent with a belief of our own, forbears 
to interfere with the faith or hopes of 
another; and all attempts to dictate 
to others are violations of that pure 
spirit of philosaphy, whose only wea- 
pons af conversion are, advice and 
argument; whereas the instruments 
of persecution are various, keen, and 
cruel ; for though (thanks to the tem- 
pet of the times!) those coarse cor- 
rectors of heresy, the gibbet and the 
stake, are now out of fashion, yet the 
ingenuity of power has invented other 
methods of enforcing silence or belief, 
not quite so effectual, but more pain- 
fulto the mind of the sufferer. The 
force of parental authority, the influ- 


ence of riches, the hopes and expec- 
tations, the feelings and passions, of 
men, have all been employed to effect 
that similarity of belief in things in- 
different, which, were it obtained, 
could be of no advantage to any of 
the parties. 

‘© The generality of the world are 
ignorant, illiberal, and little qualified 
to judge of speculative opinions. . If 
aman thinks for himself, and ven- 
tures to give a reason for his senti- 
ments, they harshly and hastily con- 
demn him, without being able to 
enter into his motives; but they are 
much kinder to each other; for so 
long as a man does nat pretend to give 
a reason for what he does, they suffer 
him. to enjoy his ignorance in quiet, 
and leave him to do as he pleases ; 
but to him who maintains any singu- 
larity of opinion, they cry out, * he- 
retic! infidel! atheist!’ and treat 
him with every degree of insult and 
contempt. 

** To quarrel with our friends for 
difference of opinion is peevish and ri- 
diculous: it is like a spoiled boy who 
cannot get every thing he wants, and 
then falls a crying inapet. Why 
should any man dislike another merely 
because he thinks different from him ; 
for if a man’s actions are just, kind, 
and honourable, of what consequence 
is it to the world, much less to any 
individual, from what motive they 
proceed? Some men do good because 
they thinkit for their interest ; others, 
because they conceive it to be the will 
of God; and others, because they 
conceive it to be conformable to the 
eternal rule of right and the moral 
nature of things; and if their actions 
neither disturb the peace of the world 
nor interrupt the harmony of social 
intercourse, what right has any man 
to say, § You ought to think other- 
wise?” Opinions are of consequence 
only as they lead to actions; and when 
actions are destructive of public or 
ptivate peace, it is the right of society 
to protect the safety of individuals by 
laws and punishments. To incroach 
on the right of thinking, is to invade 
liberty in her inmost sanctuary, and 
to reduce the greatest part of mankind 
to the rank of automata; for if a 
man’s actions are not the result of his 
own conviction, he might as well ne- 
ver think at all, but act like a pup- 
pet, at the will of his mover. The 
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professed object of all compulsion is 
uniformity of sentiment: an object, 
no doubt, desirable in matters of con- 
sequence; yet experience proves, that 
all attempts to produce it by force de- 
stroy their- own purpose; for when 
left to themselves, men are generally 
more alike in their opinions than when 
controuled by others. ‘Truth is uni- 
form and consistent, but error is mul- 
tifarious, and the effect of constraint ; 
and so natural is liberty to man, that 
the more he is dictated to, the more 
likely be is todo wrong. Though 
some men affect to say, that variety 
is desirable in all things, yet it is not 
to be denied, that, in things of impor- 
tance, the greatest similarity of opi- 
nion, consistent with liberty, is to be 
wished for; but in things that are in- 
different, the greatest variety produ- 
ces the greatest pleasure. Liberality, 
therefore, which leaves every man to 
think and act as he pleases, is the best 
remedy for difference of opinion, and 
the surest promoter of peace and har- 
mony among all parties. 

‘© Liberality of sentiment’ relates 
not only to religious and political dif- 
ferences, but consists also in a bene- 
volent attention to the failings and 
ignorance of our fellow-creatures in 
all ranks and stations: a man of true 
liberality never judges harshly of the 
conduct of others: he makes allowan- 
ces for the defects of education and 
the errors of judgment: he estimates 
with impartiality the opportunities and 
advantages which those who do wrong 
have had of knowing better; and 
whenever he can put a favourable 
construction on the conduct of any 
human being, he never imputes it to 
a bad motive, but, at most, toa false 
conception of things. 

*¢ A liberal man will advise, but 
he will never dictate ; because he must 
wish that every man should be allow- 
ed the free exercise of his own judg- 
ment in things which concern his own 
happiness; and where it is necessary 
to resent an injury, he will do it more 
as a painful duty than a pleasure, and 
without insult, violence, or malice ; 
so that the person corrected, if he has 
any feeling, will be more hurt by such 
generosity than he could have been 
gratified by his own ill-nature. To 
Jove those that hate us, though a pre- 
cept of our religion, is beyond the 
reach of our nature; the utinost that 
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can be expected is, forbearance from 
injury. Liberality is a god-like vir- 
tue, for it arises only from superior 
intelligence: ignorance and illiberality 
are always found together. Whatever 
be his rank, profession, or pursuits, 
a liberal man will treat those of others 
with respect, and even where he dif- 
fers most widely, will forbear to in- 
sult or injure; for even in politics and 
religion, which divide men the most 
in their opinions, it is possible to dif- 
fer materially, and yet to be tolerant 
and gentle, to seek to convert without 
dictating, and to give advice without 
olience. Liberality of sentiment gives 
an amiable cast and colour to alla 
man’s words and actions, and distin- 
guishes one man from another more 
than any other good quality, for it is 
more extensive in its operations. Other 
virtues can only be exercised at. parti- 
cular times, and towards particular 
persons; but liberality is perpetually 
requisite: it is called for in judging 
and in acting, in counsel, in debate, 
in the senate, the pulpit, and the bar: 
it is shewn towards our friends and 
ourenemies; to the wicked, the igno- 
rant, the foolish, the learned, and the 
good ; to all ages, sexes, and complex- 
ions. And even the virtuous are not 
above its beneficence ; for it palliates 
their indiscretions, and prevents their 
good from being evil spoken of; it en- 
deavours to make virtue more amiable, 
and to soften the deformity of vice; it 
pardons the errors of youth and pities 
the vanity of beauty ; and wherever it 
is possible to extenuate the faults and 
failings of our frail nature, it covers 
with a veilof kindness what cannot be 
totally concealed. 

** The vices of the heart are alone 
beyond its gentle influence, and can 
never be touched by its power: they 
are hard, obdurate, and inflexible, and 
yield to no mildness or generosity: 
they must be treated as they treat 
others, for liberality is lost upon them, 
Avarice, meanness, selfishness, cruelty, 
and dishonesty, deserve no quarter; 
and he that is not their enemy, is an 
enemy tothe world, for they desire no 
friends, and are at open hostility with 
every thing noble, generous, or bene- 
ficent. So great is the weakness of 
human nature, and such is the force 
of prejudice, that there are men who 
are liberal in some things and not in 
others; fos where the passions are 
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stlongly excited, liberality is apt to 
be: forgotten ; and such ‘s the superior 
inys rtance of religion and polities, 
oy men the most. liberal in other re- 
spects suffer themselves on these sub- 
jects to he led away without examina- 
tion, and, from the implicit faith 
which they attach to certam opinions, 
think themselves justified in reprobat- 
ing all those who differ trom them, 
and, contrary to the mildyess of their 
nature, use a degree of severity when 
they speak of such differences, witich 
nothing buat the importance of the 
subject could ever produce o1 paili- 
ate. 

«¢ The good effects of liberal senti- 
ments can never be sufficiently’ felt and 
understood, till they are contras:ed 
with those of an opposite quality ; for 
such is thejconstitution both: of. the 

natural and moral world, that. virtue 

and beauty derive all their lustre from 
their opposites. “Tiliberalicy is gene- 
rally connected with the worst of our 
passions; tor he whose mind jis en- 
grossed by any one of these, has no 
consideration’ tor the feelings’ or the 
comfort of those who surround him, 

*¢ Ambition, envy, pride, malice, 
hatred, jealousy, revenge, and’ ava- 
rice, are passions which endure no ri- 
vals, either good or bad ; every thing 
must. yield to their gratification, or 
be sacrificed to their power: the gen- 
tle voice of moderation or reason are 
never heard in their presence ; a bene, 
volent feeling for the wantsy igtio- 
France, and desires, of other people 
are never thought of for a moment; 
and ‘he who dares in any instance to 
oppose their power will feel, whether 
he deserves it or not, the violence with 
which they bear down all before them, 
right or wrong. Liberality stops to 
examine into the true state of things, 
and mildly interprets the motives of 
others ; but illiberality never deigns 
to reflect any further, than that such 
and such things ate contrary to her 
Opinion or interest. The illiberal man 
wishes all people to think as he does, 
even in trifles; and where he has pow- 
er will compel them to do so, If he 
is a father, he will esteem his children 
only as they accord with his own’sen- 
timents, or cease to oppose them. If 
money is his favourite object, he will 
despise all other pursuits, -and expect 
them to do the same: he will pay no 
attention to their feelings, pleasures, 
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or sentiments, if they differ from his 
own, and will estimate all their merit 
by its conformity to his own standard. 
If he is devoted to pleasure, he will 
consider it a want of spirit in others 
not to be the same, and despise all 
those who have any other amusements 
than balls, plays, and routs. If his’ 
propensity is gaming, he will esteem 
every man according to his proficiency 
in dice and cards, and entertain’ a 
mean opinion of any one who should 
prefer the pleasures of rational con- 
versation to a party at cassino, whist, 
or hazard. I)liberality of sentiment is 
not limited to any rank or station, for 
the great are often more illiberal than 
their inferiors ; and there is no species 
of illiberality more disgusting than 
that of people who live in what they 
please to cali the world. They con 
Sider every man who is not of their 
own set and circle 1s nobody, or one 
whom nobody knows: whatever be 
his talents, virtues, and acquirements, 
like gocd works without faith, they 
ate counted dead, if he has not a 
knowledge of what is called the world; 
that is to say, an acquainténce with a 
certain rank of people and the places 
of fashionable resort’: and: this cons 
tempt for the vulgar, as they are eall- 
ed, is now considered’as the test of 
good breeding among people in hizh- 
er life. Formerly, a general civility 
to all ranks was the mark of polished 
manners; but now, it is’ enough to 
be well received by a certain set, and 
the rest of the world are considered as 
heathens and barbarians. In the 
choice of his society, every man has a 
right to ‘exercise his own discretion, 
aud to consult his own pleasure; ‘but 
those. who appear in public places, 
where there must be a mixture of 
ranks with some small shades of diffe- 
rence, are certainly expected to treat 
all persons in whom there is nothing 
peculiarly disgusting with liberality 
and respect, and not to confine their 
attentions and civility to those only 
with whom they are particularly ac- 
quainted ; which is, in fact, to say, 
You are not good enough to speak to 
us, therefore keep your proper dis- 
tance. Such a want of liberality tends 
to make the great odious, and to les- 
sen that veneration for superior rank 
which can only be preserved by supe- 
rior good manners and affability. 

“« The most common and the mos 
2S 
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. pardonable species of illiberality is 
that which measures other people’s 
ideas of happiness hy our own: it is 
natrow minded, but it is natural; for 
self is the first thing with every man, 
and what makes him happy he easily 
thinks must make others so, Some 
men consider riches essential to happi 
ness; others believe a-certain rank 
and. station in life indispensable to 
comfort, and think the. slightest, vari- 
ation from it must be misery. How 
often have I heaid a young man or 
woman who has married a few. degrees 
below that they were brought up in, 
reprobated and pitied: * O, poor 
thing!’ says some goodnatured. old: 
lady who. never was in a house worse 
tag, her own, aud has.all the comfort 
that money can procure, without ex- 
extion. or trouble, *O how I pity her! 
however, she has no one to blame, it 
is. all, her own fault.’ when, perhaps 
the poor creature is far happier than 
those who insult her with their pity, 
Though not. rich, she.may. be con- 
tented ; and if her enjoyments are not 
costly, they may be refined, simples 
andelegant. To let people be happy 
in their own way, is.amark of. true 
liberality ; and.if they are not happy, 
to, endeavour to. make them so, is 
kindness and benevolence. 

‘¢ The illiberality of learned, men is 
not less frequent nor less disgusting 
than that of others, yet certainly more 
excusable ;, for nothing has a greater 
tendency to make men think well of 
themselves than the possession of su-; 
perior knowledge 5 and jit is natural 
that those who. have in general fewer 
opportunities .of comparing their ta- 
Jents and acquirements with the rest of 
mankind than vthers have should be 
apt to estimate them at too, great a 
value, and depreciate the merits of 
others, Nothing tends. to soften the 
violence of prejudice so much, as-an 
extensive acquaintance with mankind, 
in all ranks and degrees; and yet it is 
not altogether wonderful (though cer- 
tainly, not defensible), that they, who, 
after the most extended knowledge of 
the woild, feeling their own superio- 
rity, and seging it confessed by others, 
should sometimes be arrogant or. con- 
temptuous towards their inferiors. 

‘* Similarity of opinion is often 
mistaken for liberality of sentiment, 
and we are apt to conclude, that they 
who think as we do, think liberally ; 
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yet this mistake does infinite hatity 
for it deceives us with the idea of aet- 
ing with propriety while we are dorsgi 
exactly the reverse. The dissenter 
sometimes thinks every churchman, 
must be illibéral, while’those of his 
own persuasion he considers as men 
of enlarged sentiments. Liberality, 
however, does not consist in a man’s 
own opinions, but in. the tenderness 
and res, éct which he shews to those 
who differ from him: it is not an opi-~ 
nion, byt a feeling: it is not what. we 
think or believe, but. what. we think 
of others, that makes us deserve the 
name of liberal; for though freedom 
from prejudice is one part.of liberali- 
ty, yet to respect the prejudices, of 
others isa greater; and it is certainly 
that part which most contiibutes to 
the pence, comfort, and pleasure, of 
society. 

‘© We are-apt, by a very common 
mistake, to confound indifference with 
liberality; anda man who has no opi. 
nions of his own.is often said to: be li- 
beral to those of — ; acegee of 

raise to which he has. properly no 
chies for, the. mést -liberal ee 
getierally the most tenacious and best 
convinced of theie awn opinions ;. aud 
as they feel how much it cost them to 
arrive at conviction, they pardon with 
more ease the mistakes of others: Thera 
are some men who have never given 
themselves the trouble to think much 
on any:subject ; yet, if they neverin 
terfere with other people’s' opinions, 
pass in the world for very'liberal, good 
sort of men, and are never troubled, 
with doubts or difficulties s. theyilook 
steadily. to their interest, and genera 
succeed in obtaining, respect, er 
ration, and’ moneys Liberality; of 
sentiment is scar¢ely consistent with 
any establishment of religion; for the 
fundamental article of them all isy the 
belief of their own superior excellence. 
Yet it is not on this account alone that 
they are illiberal (for this belief, .in 
philosophy, is thoroughly consistent 
with the fullest indulgence toothers), 
but in-those establishments which are, 
well endowed, the:riches of the supe- 
rior clergy induce them to maintain a 
mean opinion of those who dissent 
from the faith of the church; forsuch 
is the debasing effect of interest on the 
human mind, that we generally de- 
spise those who are superior to its temps 
tations; and the dissenter is mot so 
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fhuch laughed at by the haughty 
churchman on account of his difference 
of opinion, as for his tattered coat and 
humble dwelling; for the patience 
with which he submitsto the frowns 
of fortune, while he sé8s othersenjoy- 
ing her smiles: such is the illiberality 
with which delicacy of conscience is 
regarded ‘by the degraded votaries of 
interest and preferment. The intole- 
rant and illiberal spirit of the Romish 
church is now almost extinet : adver- 
sity has humbled her, and tanght her 
forbearance and tenderness for the be- 
lief of others ; and she is now content 
to enjoy her own in quiet, without 
insisting wpon its being received by 
all the rest of mankind, on pain of be- 
ing condemned to eternal punishment. 
The protestant establishment now 
seems tu take place of her ancient rival, 
in sentiments of intolerance ; but -the 
time is fast approaching, when the li- 
berality of true philosophy will teach 
her moderation and forbearance. 

«* Liberality of sentiment is the re- 
sult of the free exercise of our reason ; 
for the more this faculty is cultivated, 
the more ready we are to make allow- 
ance for the errors and excesses of our 
fellow creatures: nor is there any dan- 
ger to be apprehended from its most 
unlimited exercise: it may contradict 
or endanger many establishments 
which were formed in ages of igno- 
rance, but it can never injure the hap- 
piness of society; it may oppose our 
prejudices, but itcan never deprive us 
of any thing trely valuable, because 
it tends to the highest improvement of 
Ournature. The more our minds are 
cultivated, the greater will be the con- 
formity between our expectations and 
our happiness ; the more uniform will 
be the conduct of mentoecach other ; 
and this is the true character of libera- 
lity. 

*¢ A liberal man is impartial in all 
his sentiments, and never suffers his 
judgment to be directed by narrow or 
private motives; but shews an equal 
tenderness for the failings of one man 
as of another; and considers, that 
however ridiculous any man’s senti- 
ments or conduct may appear, yet that 
they are the'result of his impressions, 
and consequently cannot be altered 
but by contrary impressions; | and, 
therefore, though he may wish to ad- 
vise or Jaugh him-out of his follies, he 
will’ forbear to insult or injure. A 
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liberal man will never be a party man, 
nor will he ever believe or reject any 
opinions from private, interested, or 
personal attachments: he will never 
be hasty to believe evil reports, even 
of his enemies; for as he will always 
be desirous to act from a knowledge 
of the truth and the actual state of 
things, he will never hastily give cre- 
dit to what may be false, for any thing 
he knows to the contrary: were this 
disposition more general, we should 
seldom see private quarrels either long 
or violent ; for what is it that gives 
importance to trifles in all such dis» 
putes, but the readiness with which 
people tel] and believe all they hear, 
and the eagerness with which they lis- 
ten to any ill natured story to the pre- 
judice of another? A liberal man 
will never suffer his sentiments to be 
biassed by national or local sentiments, 
nor even by those of kindness of 
friendship, but will be as ready to res 
prove the faults of his countrymen or 
friends as those of any other individu 
als, and this he may do without ang 
breach of affection or friendship, for 
neither of these requires us to surrendet 
the free use of our opinion, nor the 
exercise of our impartiality. It is only 
men of weak and narrow minds whe 
conceive themselves bound to defend 
their friends on all occasions and at all 
hazards. There is no species of illibe+ 
rality more strikingly offensive than 
that which gives an unjust preference 
to our own country, or to past times, 
The Greeks called all nations barba 
rians but themselves; and there are 
tew modern nations who do not think 
their own country superior to any 
other. To love the place and. the 
—_ where and among whom we 

ave been born and educated, is con- 
sistent with the natural effects of early 
impressions ; and if those impressions 
have been pleasant, it is impossible te 
do otherwise ; but to give them upon 
all occasions; and at all times, sucha 
preference to others, as to think no- 
thing excellent which is not in some 
measure connected with them, either 
by nature or resemblance, betrays a 
want of reflection, or a degree of ob- 
stinacy, totally inconsistent cither 
with true philosophy or a manly libe- 
rality. The ies es of age, or the 
pity due to those who have lost the 
friends and companions of their youth, 
may induce us to pardon the talka- 
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tive, overbearing partiality of those 
who think nothing excellent but: in 
past times, and despise the present 
generation, compared with those who 
have lived before us; but there is lit- 
tle excuse for those who praise the 
times which they know only by report, 
and scem to exalt the ancients merely 
to dep ess the moderns. 

** Boileau and Racine were right, 
when they maintained, against Per- 
rault, the superiority of Greece and 
Rome, in works of imagination and 
criticism, in poetry, oratory, and his- 
tory: but sir W. Temple was guilty 
of unpardonable illiberality,. when he 
extended that preference to arts and 
sciences; fur in these, no doubt, (and 
nething but blindness can deny the 
fact) our superiority is manifest. To 
be liberal in money, deserves little 
praise, compared with liberality of 
sentiment: the one frequently arises 
from ostentation and vanity ; the other 


can only be the result of a cultivated , 


mind, or a generous heart; for it re- 
spects the feelings, prejudices, and 
sufferings, ot others; it pays many 
debts which are not strictly obliga- 
tions of justice ; it supplies the defects 
of law; and, where all other motives 
cease to operate, liberality enjoins pu- 
rity in our own conduct, and that 
candid interpretation of other men’s 
which, more than all our other vir- 
tues, tends to sweeten and adorn so- 
ciety. A liberal man will be no less 
tardy to condemn than others are to 
acquit; he will, therefore, never pass 
a censure on whole bodies of men for 
the faults of a few, or even of many, 
individuals; but will estimate every 
man by his own merits, and not by 
those of his countrymen or acquaint- 
ance. In relieving the poor, he will 
consider their mental as well as their 
bodily wants; and if he sometimes 
meets with ingratitude, greediness, or 
cusning, he wil] impute them to po- 
verty and ignorance; and when he 
considers how little the best education 
does for the rich, he will not wonder 
that the poor, who have none, can 
do so little for themselves, in subdu- 
ing their evil propensities: he will 
remember that alms-giving is not the 
whole of charity, but that the more 
estimable parts are, moderation and 
forbearance. A liberal man will al- 
ways be ready to receive advice, when 
well intended, and will always sup- 
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pose others to act from good motives, 
till he kuows to the contrary; for 
though, in the rude commerce of the 
world, he will meet with many who 
have no regard tor any thing but their 
own sordid interest, he will not, on 
that account, be more prone to sus- 
picion, and will forbear to think men 
dishonest, till he finds out their trea- 
chery: thus. he will preserve his own 
happiness, and constantly avoid un- 
justly injuring the characters of other 
men; for he who is prone to suspi- 
cion must always be unhappy, and 
very frequently unjust. 

‘© The greatest happiness arising 
from liberality of sentiment is, that it 
excludes some of the meanest and most 
contemptible passions, such as envy, 
jealousy, and malice; for it is impos- 
sible that a man who fully exercises 
his reason should. be subject to the 
low suggestions of these passions, ei- 
ther in public or private. To enter 
into a noble competition with our ri- 
vals, either in fame or honour, is 
worthy of a great and liberal mind 5 
to be meanly envious of the superio- 
rity of others, is weak, illiberal, and 
contemptible. Emulation creates ex- 
ertion and enterprize, but envy and 
jealousy can arise only from conscious 
weakness and timid submission: he 
who emulates, is generous; he who 
envies, is mean and wicked; to ad- 
mire a rival, is magnanimous ; to hate 
him, is cruel and contemptible: and 
to acknowledge from whom we re- 
ceive kindness, is another mark of li- 
berality. To acquire sentiments of 
liberality, is not the work of a day, 
nora month, but of years: they are 
generally the fruit of early instruction, 
for those opinions which we acquire in 
our youth make the deepest impres- 
sion and ate longest retained, It is 
of great consequence, therefore, that 
the passions and opinions of ‘young 
people should be carly submitted to 
the discipline of reason, that they 
should be early taught to see things in 
their true light, and attach no exclu- 
sive merit to any sectarian principles 
of religion ; for nothing tends somuch 
to inflame the worst of our passions 
and narrow the greatest minds, as re- 
ligious bigotry. To teach young peo- 
ple that no religion which promotes 
the happiness of man can be contrary 
to the will of God, is to give them a 
Jesson of liberality which will do them 
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more good than volumes of divinity ; 
and this will by no means tend to 
tmake them inditferent to all religion, 
because it has nothing to do with the 
merits of any, except in one point ; 
and whatever religion cannot stand 
that test may safely be pronounced 
false.—-So much for youth ;—now to 
those who are more advanced in life, 
and have formed opinions and preju- 
dices unfavourable to other people’s 
belief, 1 should recommend the peru- 
sal of the most liberal writers: if they 
are churchmen, they should read the 
works of Hooker, Taylor, Mede, 
Locke, Hoadley, and Shipley : if 
they are dissenters, let them study 
Lardner, Watts, and Doddridge : and 
if they are infidels, let. them read the 
last. chapter of Volney’s Ruins, and 
they will learn to limit their researches 
to the material world, to leave the 
world of spirits to more intelligent be- 
ings, and be satisfied that all religion 
ends in morality.”” p. 30. 

We shall add the conclusion of the 
essay on education. 

«© The design of education being 
not to disguise but to improve nature, 
we should, in all our instructions, take 
her for our guide; for without this, 
though we should succeed in making 
children accomplished, we make them 
neither useful nor amiable. The great 
difficulty is, to find out where nature 
is to be followed and where controul - 
ed. Education resembles artificial 
landscape ; nature is the ground-work 
of both, and in both she must be 
heightened, restrained, improved, 
adorned and cultivated. ‘The passions 
are the spring and motive of all our 
actions; yet without they are directed 
to proper objects, and restrained with- 
in proper limits, they become the 
cause of evil and misfortune to our- 
selves and others: society, without 
them, becomes a scene of insipid mo- 
notony ; and without they are limited, 
it becomes a scene of misery, confu- 
sion, and tumult.. Men who, either 
from the effects of education or a sel- 
fish regard to their own interest, live 
under a perpetual disguise, destroy 
all: mutual confidence, and neither 
themselves enjoy, nor impart to others, 
the happiness of social beings; while, 
on the other hand, they who are too 
open and coarse inthe expression of 


their feelings equally disturb the har- 
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mony and decorum which sweeten and 
adorn society. 

** Another great end of education 
being to teach young people to exer- 
cise their judgment properly, parents 
should dictate to them very sparingly, 
and never but in things where, ae 
their tender age, it is impossible for 
them to be able to distinguish, be- 
tween two things of opposite natures, 
which is right. The great use of rea- 
son is to discriminate: to separate 
truth from error is the great art of life, 
and this can never be done by impli+ 
citly following the judgment of 
others; because that can never be 
discovered without the most laborious 
search, after a great length of time, 
and by the efforts of many individuals : 
the more, therefore, every man’s judg- 
ment is left to its own exertion, the 
more likely that man is to discover 
some particle of truth, which may 
add to the general light and dispel the 
mists af error; for on every subject 
there is darkness, and much yet re- 
mains to be discovered, which must 
be for ever hidden, till every man can 
say, * I believe a thing to be so and 
so, from my own judgment, and not 
merely because I am told so.’ This, 
to some people, may appear impossi- 
ble; but tet it be remembered, I by 
no means wish it to «be understood 
that every man should discover some 
great truth; I only mean, that, when 
it is discovered, every man may be 
able to say, ‘ I believe this, because 
it is true, not because I am told so;’ 
for truths, once discovered, are sim- 
ple and intelligible to the meanest ap- 
prehensions. 

‘* Now to arrive at this desirable 
purpose, young men should be early 
taught todo every thing that they can 
do tor themselves; nay, even to think 
for themselves. Advice, in some ca- 
ses, may be requisite; and if they are 
modest, and properly conscious: of 
their own weakness, they will ask it 
when they are at a loss; yet such ad- 
vice by no means supersedes. the exer- 
cise ot their own judgment. Let them 
read. for themselves, and. select for 
themselves, when they have arrived 
at the age of twelve or thirteen; and 
let them read without prejudice or 
prepossession : if they have been pro- 
perly educated before they, arrive at 
that age, they may read without dan. 
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ger, for nothing strengthens the judg- 
ment like exercise. —The rules and 
advice which have here been given for 
the education of children differ, in 
many things, trom any thing which 
has hitherto been proposed: they may 
not be generally adopted, till time has 
reconciled men. to their novelty ; for 
education, at present, depends on the 
state of society; when the state of so- 
ciety depends on education, both with 
probably be improved. Education 
now receives the impulse which it 
ought to give, and submits to the ne- 
cessity which is imposed on it by 
things of inferior momen: : every 
thing valuable in the existence of men 
and states depends on the formation of 
the youthful mind ; and yet that tor- 
mation is generally left tothe controul 
of chance, rather than guided by de- 
sigo and method. The republie of 
Sparta affords a proot how much edu- 
cation can do in forming the state of 
society ; for the manners, laws, and 
customs, of that people were all 
changed, in a few years, by educa. 
tion., But it will be said, that there 
the instruction of youth was public 
and uniform, and consequently must 
effect its purpose more rapidly than 
when left to the will of individuals, 
To this it may be answered, that 
though, in Sparta, every thing public 
originated from the powerful mind 
of one man, and consequently the ef- 
fects of that advice were likely to be 
more immediately and powertully felt 
than in the present state of society, 
when every individual, by means of 
the press, is left to form his own judg- 
ment, and to address himself, if he 
pleasesy to that of others, yet the ef- 
fect of this difference, though slow, 
is not less sure, for when just princi- 
ples of education are once admitted, 
their operation must be regular and 
extensive. 

** The great difficulty in writing 
upon the subject of education is, in 
laying down precepts which shall be 
suited to all ranks: this, indeed, is 
almost impossible, for there are so few 
things which can be common to all, 
that more cannot be done, than to 
make the rules for forming the mind 
as general as possible, and leave them 
to be applied by the discretion of pa- 
rents in all ranks. The studies which 
are suited to a man of fortune cannot 
be proper for a peasant, nor are the 
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same virtues required of the two; yet 
there are some things common to all 
men: sobriety, temperance, modera. 
tion, honesty, and economy, are 
equally suited to all ranks and charac- 
ters: these are not relative but posi- 
tive virtues; they are equally the inte- 
rest, and tend to promote the happi- 
ness, of the rich and poor}. they are 
adapted to all times and seasons, and 
can never be out of place; yet to ree 
commend liberality and munificence 
to those who have not the power te 
do more than provide for their neces- 
sities, is mockery and insult; and to 
tell a vich man that he should be pa- 
tient and contertted with his lot, is 
little less than laughable. ‘The culti- 
vation of the mind by those virtues 
which are common to all ranks, and 
by the pursuits which are adapted to 
different stations, is the great secret 
of education, and’ without this is du- 
ly attended to, every thing else is ei- 
ther culpable ot ridiculous; yet the 
principles which are here laid down 
for education are meant to be as ge- 
nerally applied as possible, and adapt- 
ed, with some slight variation, ‘to all 
ranks and degrees. But there is one 
profession whose institution and whole 
employment are so totally opposite to 
every thing here intended, that I feel 
the necessity to except it particularly 
from all that I have ever wished or 
looked for in the instruction or ulti- 
mate destination of youth. The pro- 


- fession of a soldier is, in all re: %, 


so contrary to evety principle of rea- 
son and justice, that it admits not of 
the slightest vindication: power has 
sanctioned it, and custom has recon- 
viled us to its enormities ; but nothing 
can ehange the eternal nature of 
things, and make the murder of in. 
nocent victims either just or honoura- 
ble; for in-every instance in which 
war has been undertaken, the men 
who, by their ambition and intrigues, 
have pushed things to extremities, 
have decided the contest by means of 
those who were innocent of the quar- 
rel, and, finally, wnconcerned in the 
event; by men whom ignorance or 
necessity had compelled to be their 
dupes, and betook themselves to fight- 
ing because they could find no other 
employment. Let any man coolly and 
impartially examine the history of the 
past and the present times, and say, 
whether every dispute between nations 
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might.not have been settled by nego- 
ciation, if the parties had been so dis- 
posed ; and whether every thing 
should not be resorted to rather than 
force ; for whoever is the cause of 
shedding man’s blood, except posi- 
tively to save his own life, is guilty 
of murder. The fact, however, is, 
that mankind have. so long been ac- 
customed to this barbarous mode of 
decision, that they never think of any 
other; yet, notwithstanding the force 
of custom, the appearance of necessi- 
ty, the sanction of time, the power 
of example, the danger of delay, the 
strength of our enemies, and the ur- 
gency of the case, no war can be jus- 
tified by that party who has not ex- 
hausted every means of conciliations 
and proposed every scheme of settling 
differences,. without resorting to the 
sword. To what purpose is it to edu- 
cate a young man with all the senti- 
ments of” liberality, gewerosity, and 
humanity, to make him accomplished, 
enlightened, and virtuous, atid give 
hitn ideas of philanthfopy, benevo- 
lence, and affection for his species, if 
they are all to be obliterated by the 
horrible inconsistency of making him 
a, licensed sobber; or a murderers by 
profession ?"” p. 329. 


i ——— 


LXI. Narrative Poems. By 
I, Disraeti. 40. 55. pages. 
Murray. 

Nodeé;’ the poet to is favoutite 
critic—the ‘catder‘and carrier— 

Céminge—and a tale addressed to a 
Sybarite, constitute the contents of 
this volume. The stories ineach piece 
are well told, and.conveyed in pathe- 
tic expressions. Mr. I. D'Israeli is 
well known to the literary world by 
his prose and poetry. The descrip- 
tion of the abbey of La ‘Trappe is 
thus strongly delineated. 


«« *Twas where La Trappe had raised 

its savage seat, 

Of grief and piety the last retréat, 

And dark the socks, and dark the forest 
lay; 

And shrill the wind blew o’er ‘the ‘abbey 
Brey, 

House of remorse, of penitence and care, 

Its inmate grief, its architect despair.* 


“ * The founder, or rather reformer, 


“The shepherd from the stony pasturé 

flies, 

No musie warbles in those silent skies; 

Where in the wilderness: the cypress 
waves, 

The pale-eyed votaries hover round their 
graves ; 

Silence and solitude perpetual reign 

Around this hermit-family of pain! 


« Mark the dread portal !.. who with- 
out a tear 
Forgets the murmuring earth to enter 
here ? 
As the deep solitiid@ Moré sternly grows, 
With social tenderness the pilgrim glows ; 
And, - while he’ reads the aWful 'liieg 
above, 


Turns to his native valé and. native love. 


* Lo Death, the pale instructor ! guards 
this porch, 
And Truth celestial waves her mighty 
torch ! 
Far from the world’s deceiving path we fly, 
To find a passage to Etertiity !" *” p.@32 


Love is also finely described ih the 
following nine lines. 


“ Then thus Myseida to th’ adoring 


maid: 

"Tis Love! by soft-souled Sybarités 
obey’d. 

Jove hung this orb in air. . Love’sshining 
eyes , 

Mantled the earth with flowers, and broke 
with light the skies, 

This is the god who strike through ev’ry 
zone ! 

Where life can breathe, that’ life is’ all 
his own ! 


Loud with the god the darting tygtess 


raves, . 
And leavés her'childrenin th’ unguarded 
caves : 


of the severe otder of the monks of La 

Trappe was the abbé Rancé, whose ro- 

mantic adventure ‘with his mistress is so 

well known, As the last effort of despait 
he planned this institution: amongthe 
frightful austerities there practised, were 
those of perpetual silence, midnight pray-, 
ers, manuel labours, and digging theif 
own graves, The story of Cominge may 
be found ina little novel by Madame 

Tenein. 

« * The following inscription was pla- 
ced on the gate of the abbey. 

« C’est ici que la mort et la verité 
Elevent leur flambeaux terrible, 
C'est de cette demeure, au monde inh 

accessible, i 

Que ]’on passe a l’eternité,’ 
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The softening power the timid pigeon 
seeks, 

And froma mother’s nestling fondness 
breaks : 

Love gives a soul to plants, they bend to 
ineet, . 

Their green blood datices and their julses 
beat, 

All earth, all heaven, the child of plea- 
sure bless’d, 

But chief he reigns in man’s imperial 
breast.” p, 50, 


LXII. Poems, consi:ting of Elegies, 
Sonnets, Songs, Fc. and Phantoms, 
or, the Trishman in England, a 
Farce, in two acts. By T, Jonts. 
Fseap. 8v0, 130 pages. 45. 6d. 
Peck. 


SEVERAL of these pieces have al- 

ready been laid before the public, 
and are now collected together, with 
others which never yet appeared from 
the press. The work is published by 
subscription, and the author seems 
grateful for the success he has experi- 
enced, though he boasts not of the 
advantages of a classical education. 
Two specimens wil] be sufficient : they 
are neat and impressive. 


“ 70 THE MOON. 


** Hail Cynthia! smiling regent of the 
night! 
Thy bright effulgence round the world 
displays, 
To lead the trayeller, a welcome light 
~ That guides him thro’ dire danger’s 
checqner'd ways. 


Full oft at night, as, ‘neath thy genial 
ray 
To solinde my lonely steps I bend, 
In contemplation by thy light I stray, 
While pensive thoughts my inward bo- 
som rend. 


Thence, through the vast expanse of na- 
ture led 
By meditation, fancy. soaring flies, 
Till o’er me Somnus’ poppies kindly 
shed, 
Tn slumbers close my far exploring 
eyes. 


Be mine the joys retired spots bestow, 
Karnest of pleasure, solace sweet of 
woe,” p, 21. 


Jones’s Poems. 


** Lines on the death of an infant. 


‘« Bound for the regions of eternal day, 
Where saints and angels endless bliss 
enjoy; 
Eliza’s spirit early took its way 
To those bright realms where grief shall 
ne’er annoy, 
Envied release! from future evils freed ; 
Where not a vice has o’er the bosom 
stole: 
Thy faultless heart (while here, how ma- 
ny bleed !) 
Meets the reward of an unblemish'd 
soul. 


Yet o’er thy urn we drop the woe-fraught 


tear, 
And to thy mem’ry breathe the heav- 
ing sigh, 
Since thy lov’d voice no more salutes the 
ear, 
No more thy pleasing form attracts the 
eye. 


Thy playful attitudes no longer please, 
No more thy father takes thee to his 
arms ; 
Nor dost thou now cling round thy mo- 
ther’s knees, 
Blessing thy parents with thy infant 
charms. 


Ah, death relentless ! who, with haggard 
mien, 
So oft alarm’st the man of worldly 
fame, 
By this sweet babe thy terrors were not 
seen, 
Nor felt she dread at thy tremendous 
name, 


Few years were pass’d, and those.in 
harmless mirth, 

Tracing the paths of innocence, she 
smil’d : 

When sickness bent the rase of health to 
earth, 3 ‘ 

Ere vice, insidious, fad her heart bé- 

guil’d. 


’Tis past! the awful scene of death is 
over. 
Few joys she lost, for few this world 
can give; 
But life is gain’d, to last for evermore, 
Who but like her would die, in joys to 
live?” p.52. 


The popularity of Mr. de Phillip- 
stal’s phantasinagoria gave rise to the 
farce, which, though unacted, may 
be read for amusement: its chief ob- 
ject is to describe the effects of such 
exhibitions on a mind nurtured in the 
school of superstition. 




















Rhodes’s Epigrams.-- -Booker’s Calista. 


LXIII. Eprcrams. Jn two books. By 
Wiitram Barnes Ruopss. 
Ficap. 8v0. 84 pages. Miller. 


) each of these two books which 

c.mpose this little volume are sixty- 
five epigrams, on a great variety of 
subjects. Our readers will be satisfied 
with a few of them: we shall take 
them as they come, which method of 
selection will afford a fair specimen of 
their merit and tendency. 


I. 


“ Through life what different motives 

tend 

To lead to one determin’d end ! 

Thus Tom would starve (though wanting 
bread) 

Before he’d ask a mite of Ned ; 

And Ned (though sure that Tom must 
want it) 

Would see him starve before he’d grant 
| 

II. 


« To be a guest at Draco’s sumptuous 
board, 
You hail him friend to virtue, foe to 
' vice: 
Integrity’s my wealth—TJ can’t afford 
To buy a dinner at so dear a price,” 


iil, 


*€ See Flavia shine at Park or Play, 

And men of taste their homage pay ; 
Nor do Lyudge in haste— 

They toast her beauty. such the case, 

They must (whoe’er admire her face) 
For painting have a taste,” 


Iv. 


« Offina chaise flew Ned and bride 
(The knot as hastily was tied) ; 
Far from the busy town they seek 
A calm retreat, and stay’d—a week : 
When, with such speed as took them 

down, 

The pair arrive again in town: 
His friends appeagy and wish bim joy— 
‘ Ah!’ cries the Now experienc’d boy, 
In yain you strive to soften fate, 
Your wishes are a week too late,’ ” 


V- 


« Charles, like a miser, hoards his 
share of wit: 
He’s past threescore, and pe’er produc’d 
it yet! 


vI. 
«Thy house, friend Edward, [ confess, 
Ts such as very few possess; 
You. I, 
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Rich are thy wines, and, as for plate, 
The sideboard totters with the weight ; 
Thy glass and china toomight vie ~ 
With aught that meets the curious eye ; 
Thy pictures very few would set 
Sufficient value on; but yet 

Thy furniture is incomplete— 

Thy files. can’t boast. ot one receipt.” 


vil. 


* You're a fool,’ muttérs Harry: says 
Thomas, ‘ That’s true. - 
So must any one be who expects sense 
from you.’ ” 


Vilt, 


“ Rich Timon’s board displays the best, 
And Carlos, mide a welcome guest, 
Through vanity, is apt to boast 
It is ‘his wit that rules the roast: 

Trifler! to know the truth ’tis fit.. 
"Tis Timon’s roast that rulesthy wit.” p.5, 


EEE 


LXIV. .Cauista, ora Picture of 
Modern Life, a Poem in three parts. 
By Luxe Booxer, L.L.D, 
410. Button and Son. 


THE author of this poem, known 

to the world by other produc- 
tions, has here satirized the vices of 
the fashionable world: the frequent 
violation of connubial ties is the just 
subject of reprobation. The follow- 
ing lines shew the spirit and freedom 
with which the poem is written. 


« Who but a parent can a parent’s joy 
Conceive, when to her breast, devoid of 


guile, 

Caress’d, caressing, clings her darling 
boy, 

And owns his mother. with a dimpling 
smile ? 


The tear of rapture in her eye the while 

Glistening : thus o’er the brilliant star of 
even 

Transparent, oft are seen the new-born 
dews of heav’n. 

This rapture, O each happy pair, is 
your’s 

Who with congenial virtues fondly trace 

The paths of wedded love; whose flame 


endure, 

Though, evanescent, ev'ry youthful 
grace 

Fly from the. form, and fade upon the 
face— 


Lo! in thy blooming prageny is yiew’d 
Each grace that once was your's, with 
added charms renew'd.” 
2 


ah 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


A Chronological History of the 
Discoveries in the South Sea, or Paci- 
fic Ocean: pt. 1. commencing with 
an account of the earliest discovery of 
that sea by Europeans, and terminat- 
ing with the voyage of Sir Francis 
Drake, in 1579. Iilustrated with 
charts. By James Burney, Captain 
in the Royal Navy. qto. 11. 4s. bds. 


Payne. 

The History of England from the 
Peace of 1783 to the Treaty conclud- 
ed at Amiens in 1802, being a con- 
tinuation of Coote’s History of En- 
Soe from the eazliest times,to 1784. 
By the Author of the former part. 
8vo. 8s. bds. Kearsley. 

Mr. Hutchins’s History of Dorset- 
shire. vol, 2, 21, 2s. bds. Nichols and 
Son. 

Travels through the Southern Pro- 
vinces of the Russian Empire, in the 
years 1793 and 1794. Translated 
from the original German of Professor 
Pallas, Counsellor of State to the 
Emperor of Russia, &c. &c. With 
40 maps and plates, mostly coloured. 
2 vol. 4to, 41.48. bds. ,or on large 

aper, sl. 5s. bds. Longman and 

ees, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Lives of the Ancient Philosophers, 
comprehending a choice Selection of 
their best Maxims. Written, for the 
education of a prince, by the Author 
of Telemachus. Translated from the 
French, illustrated with notes, and 

receded bya life of Fenelon. By 
Fohn Cormack, A. M. 2 vol. 12mo. 
8s. bds. Longman and Rees. 

General Biography, or, Lives of 
the most eminent Persons of all Ages, 
Countries, Conditions, and Profes- 


sions, arranged according to alphabe- 
tical order. Composed by J. Aikin, 
M. D., the Rev. Thos. Morgan, and 
Mr. W. Johnson. vol. 4. 4to. 
11, 11s. 6d. bds. Johnson. 


EDUCATION. 


A New Dictionary of Ancient Ge- 
ography, exhibiting the Modern as 
well as the Antient Names of Places. 
Designed for the use of Schools, &c. 
By Charles Pye. 8vo. 78. bds, Long- 
man and Rees, 

Moral Education; the one thing 
needful briefly recommended, in four 
letters tq a friend. By Thomas $i- 
mons, Master of the Academy, Silvers 
street, Edmonton. 2s. Robinsons, 


POLITICS. 


The Five Promises, or, Conduct 
of the Consular Government towards 
France, England, Italy, and Ger- 
many, and especially Switzerland ; 
with an appendix, on the conduct of 
the Consul towards Switzerland, from 
his Manifesto, in September 1802, ta 
his act of Mediation, on the 19th of 
February 1803. From the French of 
Sir F. D'Ivernois. Ginger. 

The Othcial Coirespondence be- 
tween Great Britain and France, on 
the subject of the Mate Negotiation ; 
with his Majesty's Declaration: to 
which are prefixed, the Preliminary and 
Definitive Treaties of Peace, and Se- 
bastiani’s Report. 2s. 6d. Hurst. 

Official papers relative to the Preli- 
minaries of London and the Treaty 
of Amiens. Prinied at Paris, and 
tianslated from the French.  8vo. 
Debrett. 

An Historical and Political view of 
the Disorganization of Europe : where- 
in the Laws and Characters of Na- 

+ 




















Theology: 


tions, and the Maritime and. Com- 
mercial System of Great Britain and 
other States are vindicated against the 
imputations and revolutionary propo- 
sals of M. Talleyrand and M. Haute- 
rive, Secretaries of State tothe French 


Républic. By Thos. Brooke Clarke, 
LL.D. 8vo. 5s. bds. Cadell and 
Davies. 


The Official Documents relative to 
the late Negotiation with France, as 
laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment: to which is added, his Majes- 
ty’s Declaration, occasioned by . the 
hostile conduct of France. In French 
and English. Chapple. 

A Reply to some Financial Mis- 
tatements in and out of Parliament. 
Hatchard. 

A Letter to a Member of Parlia- 
ment on the present Situation of Af- 
fairs. 1s. 6d. Debrett. 

The History of the Insurrection of 
the County of Wexford, A. D. 1798, 
including an Account of the Trans- 
actions preceding that event; with an 
appendix. Embellished with a map 
of the County of Wexford. By Ed- 
ward Hay, Esq. Member of the Roy- 
al Irish Academy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Cuthell. 

The substance of the Speech of the 
Rt. Hon. Wim. Pitt, in the House of 
Commons, on Monday, May 23; on 
the Debate on the War. 1s. 6d. G. 
and W. Nicol. 

An Enquiry into the Colonial Po- 
licy of the European Powers. By 
Henry Broughton, jun. esq. F.R.S. 
2 vol. 8vo. 18s. bds. Longman and 
Rees. 

Reflections on the Causes of the 
present Rupture*with France. By 
John Adolphus, Esq. F.S. A. 3s. 
Hatchard. 

Opinions on the present State of the 
Nation, and the Necessity of an Im- 
mediate War with France, to save the 
country from gtgater Evils, 1s. sewed. 
Ginger. 

A few Facts, to shew the ambition 
of France and her late attempt against 
our rights: offered to Britons who 
delight in liberty and know the value 
of their Constitution. 6d, stitched. 
Debrett. 

Vindication of the Cause of Great 
Britain, with Strictures on the inso- 
lent and perfidious Conduct of France 
since the Signature of the Prelimina- 


rigs of Peace.e By Wm, Hunter, Esq. 
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of the Inner Temple: 8vo. as. stitched, 
Stockdale. 

Vindication of Europe and Great 
Britain from Misrepresentation and 
Aspersion. Extracted and translated 
from Mr. Gentz’s Answer to M. 
Hauterive, 8vo. 2s. 6d. stitched, 
Stockdale. 

The Day of Alarm; being a pro- 
gressive View of the Spirit and De- 
sigus of the leading men in France, 
before and during the War, and prin- 
cipally since the Peace, &c. &c. 8vos 
4s. stitched. Hatchard. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Truths of the Christian Reli« 
gion, evidenced in a Digest of the 
Faith, Duties, and Privileges, of a 
Christian. Extracted from the writ- 
ings of Dr. Porteus, Lord Bishop of 
London. With Observations and Re- 
flections, by a member of the esta- 
blished church. 12mo. 4s. 6d, bds, 
Jones. 

Song of Songs, or, Sacred Idyls. 
translated from the original Hebrew, 
in prose and verse; with a large body 
of notes, critical and explanatory, 
chiefly from oriental languages, with 
a translation of the passages selected, 
and occasionally from M. S. observa- 
tions of the late Rev. Alexander Ged- . 
des, L.L.D. By John Mason Good. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. bds. Kearsley. 

Sermons on various subjects, preach- 
ed at the Octagon Chapel; Bath. By 
the Rev. J. Gardener, D.D. 8s, 
bds. 

Practical Discourses’ By the Rev. 
R. Warner, Curate of St. James's, 
Bath. 7s. bds. Robinsons. 

Diatessaron, or, the History of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; compiled from the 
Four Gospels, according to the au- 
thorized version of the Church of 
England: with notes, practical and 
explanatory: to which are prefixed, a 
map of the Holy Land and an intro- 
duction. By the Rev. Thos. Thirl- 
wall, M.A. 8vo. 6s. bds. or in 
r2mo, 4s. bound. Sprage. 

Sermons, chiefly designed to recom- 
mend the practical morality of the 
Gospel, and intended for the use of 
Family devotion. By a Layman. 8vo, 
6s. hds. Robinsons. 

A Discourse on the Necessity of a 
Religious Life; comprehending the 
substance of a Seumon preached before 
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the University of Oxford, at St. Ma- 
ry’s, on Sunday the 22d of May, 
1803. By J. Roberts, M.A. of Je- 
sus College. 18. Rivingtons. 

Theological Institutes; in three 
parts. 1st. Heads of Lectures in Di- 
vinity. 2d. View of the Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland. 3d- 
Counsels respecting the Duties of the 
pastoral Office. By Geo. Hill, D.D. 
F. R.S. Edin. &c. &c. 8vo. 7s.6d. 
bds. Longmanand Rees. 

Vindicie Ecclesie Anglicane, in 
which some of the false Reasonings, 
incorrect Statements, and palpable 
Misrepresentations, in a’ publication 
entitled, The True Churchman As- 
certained, by John Overton, A. B. 
are pointed out. By the Rev. Chas. 
Daubeny, Fellow of Winchester Col- 
lege, &c. &c. 8vo, 8s. bds, Riving- 
tons. 

Correspondence between the Rev. 
Dr. Watts and the Rev. Martin Tom- 
kins, concerning thé Worship of the 
Holy Spirit, &c. &c. 8vo. 1s, 

A Review of Dr. Priestly’s Letter 
to an Anti-peedo Baptist. By Job 
David. 8vo. 1s. 


MEDICINE. 


A Plain Discourse on the Causes, 
Symptoms, Nature, and Cure, of the 
prevailing Epidemical Disease, termed 
Influenza. By John Herdman, M.D. 
$vo. 2s. Longman and Rees. 

A New Aaatomical Nomenclature, 
relating to the terms which are expres- 
sive of the position and aspect in the 
animal ‘system. By John Barclay, 
M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. 
Svo. 5s. bds, Longman and Rees. 

Sylva Sylvarum; the Phenomena 
of the Universe, or, the Model of a 
Repository of Materials for erecting a 
solid and serviceable Philosophy on 
the basis of experiment and observa- 
tion; being the Ninth and Tenth Vo- 
lumes of the Works of Lord Bacon. 
Sm. 8vo. Jones. 

On the Influenza, as it prevailed in 
Bristol and its Vicinity, during part 
of February, March, and April, 
1803. By John Nott, M.D. 1s, 
Lengman and Rees, 

On Consumption of the Lungs; in 
which a new mode of Treatment is 
laid down and recommended to public 
attention, as having been found pow- 
erfully efficacious, particularly in the 
first stage’ of tuberculovs Consump- 


tion, before purulent Expectoration 
commences ; with a few necessary di- 
rections in respect to Regimen, &c. 
By Edward Peart, M.D. &c. 2s.6d. 
Miller. 

An Introduction to Electricity and 
Galvanism, with cases, shewing their 
effects in the Cure of Diseases, to 
which is added, a description of Mr. 
Cuthbertson’s Plate Electrical’ Ma- 
chine. By J. C. Carpue, Surgeon. 
8vo. 4s. bds. Phillips. 

Three Letters on Medical Subjects, 
addressed to the Rev. Gilbert Ford. 
By John Lord, M. D. Sm. 8vo. 
as. 6d. sewed. White. 

Useful Hints to those who are af- 
flicted with Ruptures, on the Nature, 
Cure, and Consequences, of the Di- 
sease, and on the empirical practices 
of the present day. By T. Shel- 
drake. 


NOVELS. 


The American. By Wm. Hig- 
gins, Esq. 2 vol. 12mo. 8s sewed. 
Ridgway. 

The Forest of Hohenelbe, a tale, 
3 vol. r2mo, 13s. Sd. sewed. Lane. 

Konigmark the Robber, or the 
Terror of Bohemia; in which is in- 
troduced Stella, or the Maniac of the 
Wood, a pathetic tale. With two 
Engravings. 12mo. 1s. Tegg and 
Castleman. 

Augustus and Mary, or the Maid 
of Buttermere, a domestic tale, found- 
ed on reéent facts, well known in the 
fashionable world. By the Author 
of the Critical Inquiry into Dr. John- 
son’s works, 5s. bds, Jones. 

Convent of St. Michael, a novel. 
2 vol. 7s. bds. Hurst. 

Three Brothers. By Pickersgill. 
4. vol, r2mo. 20s. Stockdale. 

Very Strange, but Very True. 4 
vol. 14s. bds, Longman and Rees. 

Amadis de Gaul. By R. Southey. 
4 vol. a1. 4s. bds. Longman and 
Rees. 


MISCELLANIES. 


Considerations on the Laws of Ho- 


nour, occasioned chiefly by a late 
melancholy event: dedicated to John 
Heaviside, Esq. By a Military Gen- 
tleman. 1s. Ginger. 

Esop’s Fables, new versified. By 
W. Steers, 8vo, 5s. sewed, Har- 
ris, ; we 
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Poetry. 


A RAP for the P.R.A., or, 
Three Words to Mr. West, on his 
late attempt to pass off an Old Lady 
of 1776 for a Beauty of 1803; with 
an appendix, containing the letters 
which have appeared on the subject. 
By Peter Canvas, 6s. Reed. 

The Tunbridge- Wells Guide, de- 
scriptive of its original’ and present 
state, the established customs, amuse- 
ments, &c. &e. Embellished with 
several engravings. 5s. sewed.» Ri- 
vingtons. 

The Castle of the Thuilleries, or, 
Narrative of the Events which have 
taken place inthe interior of that Pa- 
lace, from the time of its construction 
to the 18th Brumaire of the year 8. 
Translated from the French by Fran- 
cis Lathom, Esq. 2 vol. $vo. 14s. 
bds. Longman and Rees. 

The Hindoostanee Intelligencer and 
Oriental Anthology ; Nos. 1, 2, 3,43 
containing a Narrative of Transac- 
tions in the interior Provinces of Hin- 
doostan, as derived from the Persian 
Newspapers: corrected by collateral 
information derived from various sour- 
ces: anda series of Original Essays 
and Poetical Pieces which have from 
time to time appeared in the Bengal 
Mircarrah. ros. Debdrett. 

A Non-Military Jouraal, or, Ob- 
servations made in Egypt; describing 
the Country, its Inhabitants, their 
Manners and Customs; with Anec- 
dotes, illustrative of them: in a Series 
of letters, By an Officer upon the 
Staff of the British Army. 4to. 1l.1s, 
bds. Cadell and Davies. 

A New Translation of Florian’s 
Estelle, wherein the Poetry is carefully 
rendered into English Verse. By Mr. 
Maxey. Fscap. vo. hotpressed. 7 
plates. 6s, bds; Boosey. 

A practical Guide to all the Wa- 
tering Places and Bathing Places, in- 
cluding the usual-Tours in Wales and 
a concise dace of the Lakes of 
Cumberland : illustrated with 60 views 
and maps, 12s. bds. Phillips. 

Commentaries on Classical Learn- 
ing, describing its advantages to the 
general professions and stations of 
life; to the Lawyer, the Physician, 
the Divine, the Naval and Military 
Officer, &c. &c. By the Rev. D. 
H. Urquhart, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
&e. &c. 7s. bds, Cadell and Davies. 

A Vindication of the Genuineness 
of the Ancient British Poems of 
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Ameurin, Taliesiu, Llywarch, Hen, 
and Merddin; with speciwens of the 
poems. By S. Turner, F.A.S. 8vo. 
Williams. 

An Examination of the Strictures 
of the Critical Reviewers on the 
Translation of Juvenal. By W, 
Gifford, Esq. 4to. 3s. 6d. stitched. 
Hatchard. 

Tegg and Castleman's New Picture 
of London, for 1803—4, or, a Guide 
through this immense Metropolis, on 
a plan hitherto unattempted ;. con- 
taining comprehensive descriptions of 
the public Edifices, Collections of 
Curiosities, d&c. &e. r12mo. 43s. 6d. 
bds. . 

No. 2 of a Series of Picturesque 
Characters, sketched after Nature in 
a’ Tour to Paris, 1802. By James 
Green. 10s. 6d. Green, Rathbone- 
Place. 

A Sentimental Journey throuch 
France and Ftaly. By Lawrence 
Sterne. Illustrated by’ Notes and 
brief Memoirs of the Author; with 
an English Translation of the French 
Phrases, and explanatory Head-lines 
to each page. 8vo. hotpressed, with 
ten Engravings, 6s. 6d. or in 18mo, 
4s. bds. Hurst. 


POETRY. 


Poems, from the Portugueze gf Ca-" 
moens, with Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings. By Lord Viscount Strang- 
ford, ‘ramo. 7s. bds. Carpen‘er. 

Defence of Order, a Poem.’ By 
Jos. Walker, A.M. ad edit. post 
8vo. 6s. Gd. bds. Longman and 
Rees. : 

Poems, consisting of Elegies, Son- 
nets, Songs, &e. and Phantoms, or, 
the Irishman in England, a Farce in 
two acts. By T. Jones. 4». 6d. bds. 
Peck. 

Nartative Poems, By J. D'Israeli: 
4s. bds. hpd. Murray. 

Select Odes of Anacreon, with cri- 
tical Annotations : to which are add- 
ed, Translations and Imitations of 
other ancient Authors. By the late 
Rev. Hercules Younge. rzmo. 3s. 
bds. Vernor and Hood. 

Clifton-Grove, a Sketch in Verse ; 
with other Poems. By Henry Kirke 
White, of Nottingham. _ Fscap. 8va, 
38. 6d. bds. Vernor and Hood. 

Poems. By Peter Bailey, jun. Esq. 
Cr. vo. 7s. bds. Millet: . 
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Minstrelsy of the, Scottish Border, 
vol. 3. consisting of Histerical and 
Romantic Ballads, collected in the 
Southern Counties of Scotland, with 
a few of a modern date, founded up- 
on local tradition. With .an Ivtro- 
duction and Notes, by the Editor, 
Walter Scott, Esq. Advocate. 8vo. 
ros. 6d. Longman and Rees. 

Fugitive Verse and Prose ; consist- 
ing of Poems, Lyric, Obituary, Dra- 
matic, Miscellaneous, and Satiric ; 
with extensive Notes, Observations, 
and Suggestions, upon various tem- 

rary public Subjects. By J. P. 
Worn. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Ls. Hurst. 

Amadis de Gaul, a Poem in three 
books. Freely translated from the 
first part of the French Version of Ni- 
cholas de Herberay, Sieur dess Essars, 
with notes, by Wm, Stewart Rose, 
Esq. ‘6s. bds. Cadell and Davies. 

The Voyage Home ‘trom the Cape 
of Good Hope, with other Poems, re- 
lating to the Cape, and Notes. By 
H. W. Tytler, M.D. gto. 4s. std. 
Hgtchard. ¢ 


LAW. 


Trial of Codling, Reid, Macfar- 
lane, and Easterby, at the Admiualty 
Sessions, for Sinking the Brig Ad- 
venture. 8vo. 5s. Gurney. 

The Fourth Part of the Third and 
Jast Volume of a Digest of the Statute 
Law; being an Abridgment of all 
the public Acts of Parliament, relat- 
ing to the kingdom of Great Britain, 
from the 31st year of the Reign of his 
present Majesty, King George the 3:1, 
to the 42d year of the same Reign, 
both inclusive’ By Thos. Walter 
Williams, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
4to. 2], 5s. ‘bds. Robinsons. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Holloway and Branch’s British 
Museum of Natural History: cach 
volume contains 42 Plates of Quadru- 
peds, coloured in a style of elegance 
seldom equalled in works of this na- 
ture. vol. 1. 73. bds. Ginger. 

The Sportsman's Cabinet, or, cor- 
rect Delineations of the Canine Race, 
No. 4. with the Portraiture of a Bull- 
Dog and two appropriate Engravings 
in Wood by Bewick and Austin. 


Foreign Books imported by Dulau and 
Co. Booksellers, Sobo-Square. 


Geometrie de Position, par Carnot, 


de l'Institut National. 4to. » figures, 
1], 10s. . 

Histoire de Ja Guerre Civile en 
France, et des Malheurs qu'elle a oc- 
casionnés, depuis I"epoque de la for- 
mation des Erats Generaux en 1789. 
Par l’Auteur de l’Histoire du Regne 
de Louis XVI. 3 vol. 8vo, 11. 1s. 

Le Malheur et la Pitié, Poeme en 
4 chants. Par M. l’Abbé de Lille. 
Edition originale, conforme en tout 
au manuscrit de l’auteur, avant les 
changemens et suppressions ordonnées 
par le gouvernement consulaire, avec 
des notes litteraires et politiques, va- 
riantes, &c. edition ornée de gravures 
et portraits. 1 vol-4to, papier velin, 
2l. 2s, 

Cassandre, ou, quelques Reflexions 
sur la Revolution Francoise et la Si- 
tuation actuelle de l'Europe. Par le 
General Danican, 12mo, 3s, 

Manuel du Museum Francois, avec 
une Description Analytique et raison- 
née de chaque Tableau indiqué au 
trait par une gravure a l'eau, forte ; 
tous classés par ecoles, ou par ceuvre 
des grands artistes. rere livraison, 
ecole Francoise, ceuvre de Poussin; 
2e livraison, ecole Italienne, ceuvre 
de Dominiquin; 3¢ livraison, ecole 
Flamande, eeuvre de Rubens. 3 li- 
vraisons, 1]. 1s. 

Tableau de la Grande Bretagne, 
de I'Irlande, et des Possessions An- 
gloises dans les quatre parties du 
Monde: cartes et fig. 4 vol. 8vu. 
ul, 16s. 

Esprit du Systeme du Guerre mo- 
derne. Par Tranchand, 8vo. 6s. 

Agriculture Pratique des diferentes 
partiesde |'Angleteire, pac Marshall, 
5 vol 8vo. atlas 4to. al. ras. 6d, 

Memoire sur la Respiration, Pat 
Spallanzani. 8vo. 7s. - 

Recueil de Memoires sur les Salines, 
Par Struve. 12mo. fig, 4s. 

Etreennes Mignonnes pour 13803. 
1s. 6d. fe 

Vies et ceuvres Morales de Plus 
tarque, Par Ricard. 23 vol. 1amo. 
4). bre. 

Les Portraits. . 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Precis des Evenemens militaires, ou, 
Essai historique sur la _derniere 
Guerre; avec cartes et plans, 12 
Nos. 11, 10s. 

Nouvelle Uranographie, ou, Me- 
thode tres facile pour apprendre a con- 
noitre les Constellations par les Con- 
figurations., Par Ruelley un des 
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Foreign 


quatre Professeurs a l’Observatoire 
de Ja Republique Francoise. 1§s. 

Apologie des Emigrés Francois 
contre la Proclamation “diffamatoire 
rendue sous le nom d’Aministie, le 26 
Avril, 1802. 8vo. rs. Par lAu- 
teur de l’Empire Germanique divisé 
en departemens, &c. 

Memorial Topographique et Mili- 
taire, redigé au Depot general de Ia 
Guerre, imprimé par ordredu Minis- 
tre. 3 livraisons, 8vo. fig. 15s. N.B: 
Cet interessant ouvrage, dont le plan 
a eté concu et en partie executé sous 
les yeux du General Andreossy, est 
divisé en deux sections, ‘Topogra- 
phique et Historique. La premiere 
est composée de 5 chapitres, sous les 
titres suivans: Geographie, Geodesie, 
Topographie, Gravure, Statistique. 


La seconde n'a que deux chapitres, 


Reconnoissances. Militajres, et Ex- 
traits Analytiques Militaires. Tl en 
paroitra une. ou plusieurs livraisons 
par trimestre, selon l‘abondance des 
matieres, 

Seances des Ecoles Normales, re- 
recueillies par des Stenographes et-re- 
vues parles Protesseurs.’ Nouv. edit. 
augmentées de 6 gros volumes. 14 
vol. 8vo. fig. 4l.4s. N. B. Pour 
donner une juste idée de cette interes- 
sante collection, il suffira de dire, que 
la Partie Mathematique a eté faite par 
La Grange et La Place; la Physique, 
par Hauy; la Geometrie descriptive, 
par Monge ; I’Histoire Naturelle, par 
Daubenton ; la Chymie, par Bertho- 
let; Agriculture, par Thouin; la 
Geographie, par Buache et Mentelle ; 
YHistoire, par Volney; la Morale, 
par Bernardin de St. Pierre; la 
Grammaire, par Sicard; | Analyse 
de PEntendement, par Garat;- la 
Litterature, par Laharpe; I’ Econo- 
mie Politique, par Vandermonde. 

Lettres Atheniennes, ou, Corres- 

ondance d'un Agent du Roi de 
Perse a Athenes, pendant la Guerre 
du Peloponese. FPraduites de l'An- 
glois, par Villeterque. Ornées de 12 
portraits, gravés au burin, avee une 
carte de l’ancienne Grece, et un in- 
dex geographique. 3 vol 8yo. 11.78. 

Les Quatre Ages Francois, Poeme 

en4chants, Par Le Mercier. 8va. 


8. 

Traité de la Peinture, par Leonard 
de Vinci: nouv. edit. precedée de la 
Vie de "Auteur et du Catalogue de 
ses Ouvrages, avec des Notes et Ob- 


Books. $35 
servations, par Gault de St. Germain. 
Ornées de fig. d’apres les originaux 
de Poussin et autres grands maitres. 
t gros vol. 8vo. fiz. 145. 

Tableiy de |'Egypte pendant le 
Sejour de |’ Armée Francoise, avec la 
oo et la distance des principaux 
ieux de l'Egypte, un coup-d’ceil sur 
l"economie politique de ce pays, quel- 
ques details sur ses antiquités, et la 
procedure exacte de Soleyman, assassin 
de Kleber. Par A. G. D. Membre 
de la Commission de Sciences et Arts, 
seant au Kaire. °2 vol. 8¥o. r4s. 

Esope en trois Langues, ou, Con- 
cordance de ses Fables avec | celles de 
Phedre, Faerne, Desbillons, La Fon- 
taine, et autres celebres 'Fabulistes 
Francois. timo. en Gree, Latin, et 
Francois, 4s. 6d. 

Petits Romans. 
tome 5 et 6. ros, 

Histoire veritable de Fanchon Ja 
Vieilleusé, extraite de memoires ine- 
dits. 3s, 

L’ Amour et les Francois, Histoire 
heroique et galante des Amazones, 
trouvée sur les bords du Maragnon. 
12M0- 38. 

Les Ethiopiennes, ou, Theagene et 
Chariclée, Roman ecrit en Grec, par 
Heliodore. Traduction nouv. et ex» 
acte, avec des Notes, par Quenneville, 
Professeur de Langue Grecque. 3 
vol, r2mo. 9s. 

Resultats de l’Inoculation de la 
Vaccine, precedés.d'un discours pre- 
limifiaire, et suivis de ceux de la Vae- 
cination sur divers animaux. Par 
Louis Valentin. , 

Memoires pour servir a IHistoire 
de notre Litterature depuis Francois 
ter jusqu'a nos jours. Par Palissot. 
2 gros vol. 8vo, 18s. 

Histuire Naturelle de la Femme, 
suivie d'une Traité d’Hygiene, ap- 
pliquée a son Regime physique et 
moral, aux differentes Epoques de la 
Vie. Par Moreau, Protesseur d’Hy- 
giene, a l’Athenée de Paris, 3 vol. 
8vo. ornée de 11 planches, gravéesen 
taille douce, 

Annales du Musée et de I'Beole 
moderne des Beaux Arts, ou§ Re- 
cueil de Gravures au trait d’apres les 
principaux ouvrages de  Peinture, 
sculpture, ou Projets d’ Architecture, 
qui chaque année ont remporté le 
prix. Par Laudon, Peintre. 36 No. 
par an, a 3s. le No. 

Les Crimes de Robespierre, Ma- 


Par Mme. Genlis. 
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rat, Couthon,: St. Just, Je Duc d’Or- 
leans, &c. 4 vol. 8s. 

La. Cristallorechnie, ou, Essai sur 

Jes Phenomenes de .la_ Cristallisation. 
Par Le-Blanc. 8v¥o, 3s. 

Code Civil, contenant la Serie des 
Loix qui le composent, avec leurs mo- 
tifs, et suivi d'une table raisonnée de 
matieies. Par l’Auteur du Diction- 
naire Forestier, 8vo. 18. 6d. 

Les Femmes, leur Condition et leur 
Influence dans Ordre Social chez 
differens peuples, anciens et modernes. 
Par J-ASegur. .3 vol. 12mo., avec 
 gtavutes, d’apres Harriet, eleve de 
David,, pap. fin. 

Second Voyage a la Louisiane. 2 
vol, 8vo. 143. 

Nouveau Dictionnaire 
historique et biographique. 
Bvo. 185, ; 

Jardin de la Malmaison. . Par Ven- 
tenat.-. folio. 

. Histoire de Louis XVI. 2 vol. 7s. 
—de Buonaparte, 3 vol. 12mo. 95. 
ale Moreau, 38.—de Pichegru, 3s.— 
de Cafarelli, 3s. 

Musée Centrale des Arts, ou, No- 
tice des Tableaux des Ecoles Fran- 
«goises et Flamandes, ,exposés dans la 
Grande Galerie, pour ang. . 2s.— 
slo. pour l'an.t0, 2s. 

Almanach , des Gourmands, ou, 
Calendrier Nutritif. Par. un vieux 
Amateur. 18imo. 3s. 

Almanach ecclesiastiquede France, 
pour l’an a1 de la Republique et les 
années 1802 et 1803 de lh Ere Chreti- 
epne, contenant. lorganization de 
chaque diocese de la France, Ja liste 
ales archeveques, eveques, curés, vi- 
<aives, chanoines;, avec! une carte 
geographigue de la,France Ecclesias- 
tique. 435. 

Voyage en Angleterre, en Ecosse, 
et er) Inlande, pendant |'Eté de 1804. 
Bar Pictet, Professeur de Philosophie 
et de Physique Experimentzle. 8vo, 
fig. 6s. 

Analyse complete et impartiale du 
Moniteur, suivie d'une Table Alpha- 
betique des personnes et des choses, 
avec les Portraits des Hommes mar- 
quate de Ja Revolution Francoise. 4 
vol folio, ou 7 vol. 4to, 14]. avec les 
portraits, et 7], sans les portraits. 

Collection des Auteurs Latins, 
Edit. de Barbou. 68 vol. rel. en veau, 
doré sur tranche. 3ol. 

Collection de tous les Auteurs 
Francois et Ttaliens, edit. de Cazin. 


universel, 


2. vol, 


Musie.---Literary Intelligence. 


Reliés d’une maniere uniforme en 
yeau, dorés sur tranche. 

Collection des meilleures Pieces de 
Theatre, gnciennes et nouveles, a 
is. 6d. chaque. 

Voyage dans les Departemens de Ia 
France; enrichi de tableaux geogra- 
phiques et d’estampes. Par Breton. 
103 Nos. a1s. 6d. le No. 

Tableaux historiques (collection 
complete) de Ja Revolution Francoise, 
avée les Portraits des Hommes mar- 
quansidans cette Revolution par les 
meilleurs artistes, et le texte par une 
societé de gens de lettres, imprimé 
par Didot. 109 livraisons, a 7s la 
livraison. 


NEW MUSIC 


Good Night, a Ballad. The mu- 
sic and words by. Thomas Moore, 
Esq. 28. Carpenter. 


ee aie 


Literary Intelligence, 


In the press, and will be published 
on the first of July, a New. School 
Book, entitled, ‘* Parsing Lessons, 
on Lindley Murray's plan.” By. J. 
Giles. 

In the press, and will be speedily 
published, ‘* Anthroplanomenos, or, 
a Tour in the Highlands; being an 
Account of some very Interesting In- 
cidents which occurred in a Pedestrian 
Route through a part of the High- 
lands. of Scotland, By John Bristol, 
of the honourable Society of the Inner 
Temple. 

Beauties of the Universe, illustrat- 
ed by select passages from the most 
eminent English Poets; with expla- 
natory Head-Lines to each page. 
Hurst. 

Naval Biography, including a faith- 
ful and accurate Account of every 
important Battle and. Victory obtain- 
ed by the British Flag over the Ene- 
mies of Old England. Elegantly 
printed on a Nonpareil Type, — in 
small octavo, and enriched by Por- 
traits of the chief Commanders and 
other British Heroes who have distin- 
guished themselves in the Defence of 
their Country, together with the lives 
of these Illustrious Seamen to whose 
Intrepidity and good Conduct the En- 
glish are indebted for their present na- 
tional Prosperity. Hurst. 
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